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MATERIALISM. 


BY REV. JOSEPH MAY. 


THE aspect of opinion at the present time which challenges 
the especial anxiety of a thoughtful mind, is the widely prev- 
alent tendency to materialism. Without attempting precis- 
ion, I mean by the word, all those theories or views of things 
which deny or obscure the reality of the spiritual world ; 
which deny the validity of human spiritual faculties ; which 
confine the validity of conclusions to the determinations of 
the senses, and of physical science. The tendency to views 
of this sort is very extensive. The peculiarity of the state 
of thought in this respect, is that, not being under much co- 
ercion, it is therefore not defiant, nor tempted to harshness 
and coarseness in expressing its rejection of established 
ideas ; but is reserved and temperate and unobtrusive. But 
none the less is the disposition to limit all faith to the re- 
sults of physical science very strong; and the habit of thought 
which puts aside all belief in spiritual things widely prev- 
alent. It especially prevails, too, where this form of thought 
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always has prevailed, — among the more highly educated and 
prosperous class. Young men, of culture enough to appre- 
hend the difficulty of spiritual solutions, and to be independ- 
ent in thinking, are very numerously accepting, as the only 
solid ground of thought, a materialistic philosophy. The 
student of nature, attending to phenomena as the particular 
sphere of his work, becomes naturally absorbed in these, and 
in the laws of their relations and sequences, and loses the 
disposition, and almost the capacity, of looking beyond, into 
a region where philosophy must proceed by a different 
method and by different faculties. Actual scientists are, 
therefore, numerously, materialists. To be a scientist anda 
theologian is to combine two modes of thought which are, in 
their present imperfect development, largely inharmonious 
and difficult to reconcile. It is hard for the theological mind 
to imagine how the universe could have existed, or could ex- 
ist, without a God. But it is hard for the physical scientist 
to imagine how God could have caused it to exist, or how he 
can exist himself. The existence of a Creator offers to sci- 
ence a problem permanently insoluble by the intellect, and 
therefore to the scientist intolerable. To him anything is 
better than anomaly. Just as to the theologian anything is 
better than a universe without a God. 

Finally, there is among us an obviously large class, who, 
uncoerced by a once all-powerful public opinion, and devoted 
merely to the sensual part of life, have and profess no spirit- 
ual convictions. Their creed is simply money, and sensual 
gratifications. Our towns and cities are full of practical ma- 
terialists, — whose real theory of life is merely, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

The peril of the time, therefore, — and it is a real peril, — 
is, I repeat, materialism. Within the citadel, religionists are 
quarreling over all sorts of superficial distinctions. Mean- 
time a more powerful foe is subtly undermining the whole 
structure of spiritual beliefs, Against him it were better to 
join hands and intelligently combat. 

The sources of this form of thought have been hinted at 
in this mere statement of the case. 
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First, it is a phenomenon always observable in periods of 
‘ great worldly prosperity. Jeshurun, waxing fat, needs not 
the comfort of belief in a different sphere and realm of be- 
ing. He who has all earth can afford of enjoyment, and 
whose energies of mind and body are wholly absorbed in 
material acquisitions and physical activities, has neither im- 
pulse, nor time and opportunity, for that attention to spiritual 
things, which reveals their reality and value. Come adver- 
sity, individual or public, and you see the opposite phenom- 
enon. The loss of worldly satisfactions compels men to 
spiritual ones, as the resource of their necessity. The Puri- 
tan settler had everthing to keep up his religious sense. His 
descendant has a great deal to weaken his reliance on any- 
thing deeper than the actual and outward life. So, in every 
period of history, a high degree of worldly prosperity has 
been accompanied by spiritual declension. It obscures the 
spiritual faculties ; it renders individuals more independent 
in recognizing and confessing their real opinions ; it dimin- 
ishes, relatively, the practical importance and influence of 
the clergy and the institutions of religion. This latter ob- 
servation is markedly true at the present time. Two hun- 
dred years ago, and later, in New England, every citizen 
must be achurch-member. Now, not one-tenth, I suppose, 
are such. From house after house, almost street after street, 
of every city, not an individual goes out to church on Sun- 
day. In those good old times, the houses of a New Eng- 
land town were empty on the Sabbath, then spent in auster- 
ity and idle gloom. . Zen a dull but glittering heaven, and a 
terrible, hot hell, were unquestioned realities to everybody, 
save here and there a hard head whom his neighbors feared 
and hated as an infidel. Now, these coarse notions are 
wholly modified, and are largely excluded from the belief of 
a vast proportion, who often substitute for them nothing 
spiritually better. The imagery of heaven is clung to alle- 
gorically, but hell is a bugbear hardly for children. I claim 
that organized liberal bodies have developed fairly clear con- 
ceptions of a higher order, to replace the old beliefs ; but all 
through the nominally orthodox bodies there are numbers, in 
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that state of arrested development, who have lost fear and 
love for any old creed, and have only a void in its place. 
This state of mind is universal in orthodox Europe, where 
the union of state and church has prevented the healthy prog- 
ress of thought to more refined views, yet could not pre- 
vent the sloughing off of outgrown and effete conceptions. 
The mass of European men are skeptics in the bad sense. 
Only the women are believers, and they are devotees. It is 
so here, just in proportion as men feel and care for the influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical authority. You can stint and pervert 
thought by restricting its expression, but you cannot prevent 
its growth. The pressure of the creeds is, among us, one of 
the profoundest causes of that uszhealthy skepticism, which 
would be outgrown were men encouraged and helped to 
think, not only independently, but thoroughly. 

But, at the same time, materialism as a speculative theory 
is the result largely of the exercise of thought on great 
themes. It is the token of the defeat of the intellect in its 
struggle with the profound problems of existence. The mag- 
nificent achievements of science tempt men, as I have already 
said, to apply the method of science and the intellect uni- 
versally. It is plausibly held that whatever zs, can be ob- 
served, can be shown to be. If it cannot be observed nor 
demonstrated, what right have we to assert its existence and 
reality? Very true; but the fallacy of the materialist lies in 
the misapplication of the faculties and methods of observa- 
tion and demonstration. I hold it to be axiomatic, that 
spiritual things must be spiritually discerned; for every ob- 
ject must be observed by appropriate faculties. Therefore, a 
man’s only immediate knowledge of spiritual things is by his 
own intuition of them, which then becomes an example of 
observation, and a testimony to others. But this spiritual 
sense is by no means consciously universal among men In 
most it is not even strong. Most of us have only a little of 
it: a germ of true spiritual apprehension. But most men 
have curiosity ; and, if they had not, the questions of existence 
would be forced on their attention by the debates of others, 
Approaching these questions with the inapplicable methods 
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of sensible observation, and applying, not spiritual sensibility 
to the essence, but intellectual acumen to the mode of the 
great facts of the universe, defeat is the inevitable conse- 
quence. And defeat leaves merely the natural world and its 
phenomena to their cognition and confidence. 

This is the way it is with many persons of bright, acute, 
and cultivated intellect. They are defeated in the intellect- 
ual effort to determine /ow it all can be: and, as a conse- 
quence, lose faith in the realities themselves of spirit. They 
cannot (nor should they) take anything on trust, without 
evidence ; and they do not see the evidence. The fact is, 
they look in the wrong direction. They might as well study 
the size and shape of a lump of matter to determine its chem- 
ical qualities. The true evidence is to be found, primarily, 
in experience ; by culture of the spiritual faculties ; by study- 
ing one’s own consciousness, and weighing its testimonies ; 
and secondarily, by weighing the value of the reports of the 
consciousness of others. These things, the class of men I 
refer to, seem to me generally to fail of. 

But here let me say a word of caution in regard to our 
judgment of materialism as a philosophy. Within its just 
limits there is no objection to it, nor is it in its place antag- 
onistic to spiritualism. As a theory of phenomena, it has an 
extensive and just application. I mean by this, that as an 
explanation of the way in which vital phenomena arise, and 
even in which mental processes are conducted, much more 
the processes of physical nature, the origin of existing 
things, including animal life, it is perfectly admissible by the 
spiritualist. For example, the spiritual philosopher can just 
as well admit that the universe was developed out of a nebu- 
lous ether once existing, out of which the worlds have aggre- 
gated themselves and from whose intrinsic energies vege- 
table and animal life have been finally evolved, as that Deity 
presided and directly by his fiat called the world into exist- 
ence out of nothing, and separately commended the being of 
plants and beasts and the animal man. This is a mere ques- 
tion of science and evidence. 

So the spiritualist may fully admit, of proof, that mental 
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phenomena proceed by the disintegration and consumption 
of physical tissue; that thought depends on the activity of 
the material convolutions of the brain; that memory is 
merely the re-contemplation of impressions photographed 
upon the brain substance. For these questions are merely 
questions of organic method. Here we describe matter as 
merely ancillary to spirit ; it enters into the spiritual philos- 
ophy as a means or instrument. Spiritualism is denied when 
a philosopher declares that matter, with its phenomena and 
processes, is a// there is in the universe ; that matter is not 
the handmaid of thought, but that the physical activity of 
the brain zs thought; when the scientist, peering with his 
microscopes and telescopes and spectroscopes, sees no God, 
no soul, and so, forsooth, says there is no God and no soul. 
As well might the spiritualist declare that there is no matter, 
since consciousness and intuition do not discern matter. The 
spiritualist asserts an essential distinction between spirit and 
matter ; that no agitations of brain tissue ave thought, though 
they may indispensably accompany thought ; that even if, in- 
definite ages ago, there filled the voids of space a fiery gas, 
energized with the germs of all future vital being, the prob- 
lem is just as exigent, How did this originate? and the de- 
mand for an intelligent, efficient cause just as imperious, as 
it is to-day, when the planets are whirling, the trees budding 
and blooming, the herds lowing, the fowls of the air flying 
and singing, and man going into his labor, his joy, and his 
speculations. And the testimony of the soul to itself and 
to God is just as strong, even if no alembic or lancet finds 
and demonstrates either. 

But the difficulty is that materialism is, as I have inti- 
mated, uncontented with its limitations as describing meth- 
ods. It goes beyond, and the term is properly used to desig- 
nate it as a substitute for spiritualism as a theory of the uni- 
verse. The materialist is properly he who denies reality to 
spiritual things, asserting that matter is the only entity, and 
that all that we call the phenomena of spirit — thought, emo- 
tion, consciousness —are really the product of activity and 
change in the subsfance of our bodies. 
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The first great, and as I think disastrous, consequence of 
this philosophy is its necessary denial of a personal God. 
I regard this result as intellectually and morally, and to the 
affections, injurious in the highest degree. 

Intellectually, atheism produces the most gigantic void 
conceivable in the universe. However difficult it may be 
to explain the mode of God’s existence, the assumption of 
his being is, in my judgment, a primary necessity of clear 
thought. The old philosophers rested the world on an ele- 
phant, the elephant on a tortoise, the tortoise on — nothing. 
Exactly so, any theory of the universe without God comes 
back to nothing. It may be said, but how account for the 
existence of God? I reply that it is not necessary to ac- 
count for it, if it is not only thus demanded as an hypothesis 
by the scientific intellect, but demanded and testified to, 
demonstrated, I will say, by a whole independent department 
of being and science, namely, the spiritual. Physical science 
carries us back through the universe to nebulous ether, and 
that only hypothetically. Here, — or somewhere, — she must 
stop, and does, but without having reached a Jdeginning. 
Spiritual science comes to her aid, and enables the mind to 
refer the whole forceful scheme of things to an efficient Cause, 
whose existence is discerned and attested by present spiritual 
intuition, She fosz¢s, in short, a basis of the universe, which 
is intelligible, rational, and sufficient, and whose being is dem- 
onstrated by her method. Atheistic philosophy, “ positive” 
science, leaves the mind, as to the origin of things, in a 
chronic condition of suspense, which to the mind is as ab- 
horrent as a vacuum to nature. If spiritual philosophy can- 
not, and does not, attempt to explain the self-existence of 
God, it offers the mind just repose in all which proceeds from 
him: and at Deity spiritual intuition becomes a complete and 
satisfactory substitute for scientific discovery ; we rest in it 
as securely and as rationally as in the axiomatic truths, the 
postulates, which have to be admitted at the basis of physi- 
cal science. Thesthing which tries the mind is to stop be- 
fore it reaches a solid basis of science or speculation. It is 
this basis which intuition, the method of spiritual science, 
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irrefragably lays for the philosophy of the universe. Mate- 
rialism is destitute of such a basis. It hangs in the air like 
the coffin of Mohammed. 

But the intellect demands God as much amidst the present 
activities and developed glories of the universe, as it does at 
its inception. Leave it out, and there is an infinite order of 
problems to be disposed of which no other hypothesis will 
solve. Among these I class all the manifestations of intel- 
ligence which pervade the structure of physical nature; on 
which rests the common argument from design, not yet worn 
out. No atheistic theory is, or can be, clear in its effort to 
account for these indications. But more than this, the whole 
system of what we call spiritual phenomena, the existence 
of this persistent idea of God and of spirit, with the whole 
realm of emotions corresponding, which are as extensive as 
intelligent existence, and as indestructible as gravitation, — 
materialism has nothing clear to say of these things. But 
the human intellect will never rest content till they are also 
satisfactorily accounted for. They are as constant, as influ- 
ential, as real, as our ideas of the. external world. We must 
have a theory of them. 

But the moral effect of atheism is likely to be as disastrous 
as the intellectual. No doubt morality, when genuine, is, in 
the highest conception of it, wholly independent of all con- 
siderations of consequence. The perfect moral man would 
be so though he were the only being in the universe. True 
morality is the tribute of the man to his own self-respect. 

But practically, the conception of God as, in some sense, 
the arbiter of conduct is of a most high importance; it has 
always been so, and always will be, since this idea is the sim- 
plest form of expression for the doctrine of retribution ; and 
especially because it directly reflects the spiritual sympathies, 
which are wounded or gratified by moral conduct, and which 
point us directly to God as feeling likewise in contemplating 
our behavior. 

Still more, as civilization advances, does such a moral ideal 
as that of the Personal God become one of the highest in- 
centives and correctives of morals in man. To displace it, 
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to attempt to conduct life without it, would be to withdraw 
from morality an almost indispensable support, guide, and 
encouragement. Morals are propagated, above all things, by 
example. And the conception of a good God is the infinite 
universal example for our race. 

But if for the mind and the conduct the idea of God is so 
important, what painful results must not ensue to the heart 
from dislodging it! It is, finally, the one comforting clue to 
the problem of our existence, which is at so many points so 
trying. It is our one restful resource in the presence of the 
existence of evil, that we can leave it to a good God. No 
one can explain the use of evil to complete satisfaction. No 
one who leaves out God can satisfy himself that all is right 
and best, when death, or worse than death, sin, separates him 
from his loved ones. To say “God,” is then our only comfort 
and support. In this aspect, the atheist world seems to me 
very Hell. 

The second injurious result of a materialistic philosophy 
is, practically, and, I suppose it will be conceded, necessarily, 
to undermine the doctrine of immortality. The doctrine of 
immortality cannot be demonstrated scientifically, and to the 
intellect. It rests altogether on faith : its demonstration is an 
appeal to spiritual intuition. The materialist, of course, re- 
jects this method of proof and this spiritual appeal. Immor- 
tality therefore ceases to have even any probability for him. 
To the spiritualist, apart from the testimony of intuition, it 
is made exceedingly probable by subsidiary arguments. The 
term “spirit” seems to describe an indestructible entity. The 
primary quality of spirit would seem to be to endure. But 
no such consideration has any weight with one who holds 
spiritual phenomena to be only modifications in the condi- 
tion and activity of matter. 

And this result of materialism seems to me disastrous and 
distressing in every aspect. Like the rejection of God, it 
introduces great intellectual confusion into departments of 
thought which cannot be kept closed. Of man, as a perish- 
able being, it is harder to give a conclusive account than it is 
2 
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to accept immortality. The hypothesis of immortality seems 
to me, scientifically, an easier one than that of mortality. 
That so unique a force as the human mind or, I might more 
cogently say, human fersonality, should intrude itself upon 
the theatre of life, effecting such wonderful results for rela- 
tively so brief a time, and then utterly perishing, is a doc- 
trine hard to accept at this time when the conception of the 
indestructibility of forces is a key-note of science. That so 
wonderful a being should labor and shine here fora brief day, 
manifestly incomplete, and so clearly betraying a condition 
of germination of faculties, avd then cease to develop,is a 
phenomenon difficult to account for, and altogether unparal- 
leled in any other class of beings. The problem of man is 
simplified many-fold by the hypothesis of his spiritual immor- 
tality. 

But again, in the loss of faith in immortality we lose one 
of the strong supports of morals. I know it may be said, 
again, that the truly moral man would maintain rectitude and 
charity if he were to perish to-morrow. Certainly he would: 
but the whole philosophy of morals, the form rectitude and 
charity would take, is profoundly altered, —I do not mean by 
the removal of future penalties and rewards, but by the dif- 
ferent character man wears in his own thought, as a mortal 
or an immortal being. To do right for the sake of reward, 
or from fear of penalty, is not to do right, but to practice 
expediency. But the standard of right and wrong is essen- 
tially affected by the limitation of his prospects of develop- 
ment to the possibilities of this world. I do not say that I 
‘would descend to vice, if I thought I were to perish forever 
at death. Nor, I trust, should I wrong my neighbor, and vio- 
late my natural instinct of rectitude. But I certainly think 
that the theory of conduct I should wisely adopt would be, to 
content myself with my constitutional limitations ; to repress 
an idealistic moral ambition ; to get through life as comfort- 
ably as possible, making others happy round me, but not 
seriously fretting myself to mould my character, or theirs. It 
is not that we would violate the conscientious instincts we 
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should then possess ; but that, if we were fully convinced of 
human spiritual mortality, ovr moral instinct would be largely 
different, If you are spending a day and a night in a place, 
on your journey, your heart may be grieved by the vice and 
the misery, but you do not begin a crusade, or establish a 
mission. You have no time; no opportunity. If you seea 
man beating his wife, or his beast, or boys quarreling, you 
interfere. If you meet a beggar you give him a penny, —and 
go on your way. As to our own characters, there is no hope 
of doing much in a day. We know that virtues and vices are 
slow things to manipulate. We will not deliberately do what 
we think is wrong, but if there is no chance for building up 
virtues, we will not seriously take it* to heart, when natural 
perversity has tempted us toa fault. What difference? To- 
morrow we die! Why care for moral progress, when it may 
never come to anything after all ? 

This is certainly the aspect of morals when you resign im- 
mortality. Belief in God and belief in immortality are the 
twin buttresses of the moral instinct. 

And this has been sufficiently illustrated in history. The 
success of Christianity is one remarkable witness to it. 
Christianity arose in a community that had lost confidence in 
immortality. Julius Caesar was applauded, in the Roman 
Senate, for declaring that death was the end of all things. 
There was a terrible hopelessness in the thought of that 
nation. And vice and crime never went to such flagrant 
lengths. The moral condition of Rome under the Czsars 
became one of utter profligacy. Not all men were bad; nor 
were teachers of the right wanting. There was not wanting 
a certain faith in God. But they had no sure hope of immor- 
tality. 

Now what is the philosophy of the success of Christianity ? 
Substantially this: the Christian preachers awoke confidence 
in immortality. There was nothing essentially novel in their 
ethics ; the Romans were satiated with gods, and were not 
attracted to the new religion by the Deity it offered. But 
St. Paul and the apostles thundered in their ears the resur- 
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rection and judgment to come. They offered a demonstra- 
tion of immortality,— an inapplicable one, in my judgment, 
even if well grounded in fact, but an effective one, — in the 
reported resurrection of Jesus. They succeeded in persuad- 
ing men, in short, to ¢rust the instinct of immortality. 

And the consequence was, presently, a total change in the 
moral condition of the community, so far as it embraced 
Christianity. Men gave up wine-bibbing and debauchery, 
suicide and infanticide ; and, until their faith had lost its sim- 
plicity through its worldly success, lived lives of singular 
purity and probity. I cannot dwell on this illustration, nor 
stop to justify it, but I leave it to you as clearly demonstrat- 
ing the practical moral value of the faith in immortality. I 
believe that, at the present time, should there ensue an ex- 
tensive loss of confidence in this quality of our nature, and 
birthright of our race, we should see, in due time, a moral 
decline fully proportionate. 

I need not speak a word of the comfort to the affections ; 
the support in worldly adversity, the consolation in affliction, 
which confidence in immortality offers us. Unconsciously to 
ourselves, it is almost the meat and drink of our daily lives. 
We assume it in a thousand ways; or, rather, it colors w// our 
thought and modifies a// our conduct. To take it away from 
society now would be, unquestionably, to effect a general 
revolution in sentiment and character, which I characterize 
again, as before, as simply disastrous. 

So much for the sources and forms of the dangers to which 
we are exposed. I must speak as cursorily now of their 
cure, or our defense against them. 

The present time is, as I have intimated, a period in which 
the intellect is especially in the ascendant. In philosophy, 
the arts, business, mechanics, scholarship, intellect is active, 
energetic, and successful as, perhaps, never before. The 
prevalence of easy means of diffusing information and liter- 
ary culture and gratification ; the extensive opportunities for 
mental education now offered in almost every country ; the 
vast successes of physical science and mechanical ingenuity, 
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— all contribute to make admiration of intellectual culture and 
prowess, and confidence in intellectual abilities and methods 
especially deep and general. Intellectual skill and success, 
moreover, are things which it is comparatively practicable for 
all to measure.. It is not to be wondered at that this estima- 
tion of a particular element of the mind, and a particular 
department of our activities, should be unduly preponderant. 
The course of history shows similar one-sidedness of develop- 
ment in many different directions, at different times. There 
have been periods when blind faith was as characteristic of 
men as the present acute skeptical intellectuality. Art has 
had its epochs, as in ancient Greece and modern Italy. Lit- 
erature, in the limited sense, has had epochs more illustrious 
than the present. It is not unfair to assert that in the pres- 
ence of this intellectual preponderance and vast material ac- 
tivity, the spiritual element in us, and spiritual methods, are 
correspondingly depreciated. It is an unspiritual age, practi- 
cally and theoretically. 

Now we may do something directly to restore this balance. 
Theoretically, or scientifically, I should say we were wise to 
emphasize and insist steadily upon the definite reality of 
spiritual things, and the legitimacy of spiritual methods. If 
we know the spiritual world, we know it by means precisely 
correspondent to those by which we know the physical. Let 
us insist on this: on the validity of the mode of perception by 
which spiritual things are manifest to our consciousness. A 
certain sensation reveals to you the blue heavens and the 
green earth, and you confidently assert their reality. An- 
other reveals to you the soul and God. Assert, then, with 
equal confidence that you know these. And maintain the 
legitimacy of concluding spiritual problems by these appro- 
priate means of observation. To the materialistic tendencies 
of modern thought, oppose the reality and certainty of spirit- 
ual things and spiritual methods. Materialism conquers 
largely by occupying the ground ; by assuming the defensive, 
and throwing the burden of proof on the opposite party. 
We must resist this and adopt the same tactics. Does the 
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scientist say he finds no spirit? Challenge him to prove the 
reality of matter. Does he declare the soul mortal? Ask 
him for an instance of a spirit demonstrably dead. Do so 
by yourselves when doubts arise. You will find the other 
horn of the dilemma, not only bleaker, but logically no more 
tenable. 

But, finally, what we have really already seen, the practi- 
cal strength of materialism, lies in one thing, namely, in ¢he 
deficiency of testimony on the other side, that ts, to spirit, grow- 
ing out of the want of spirituality in our lives,— our outward 
and our inward lives. We live unspiritually, and so we do’ 
not discern the testimonies of the spiritual world. When 
pressed by arguments and doubts, therefore, we have no in- 
struments of resistance, no weapons of defense. The mate- 
rialist says, “There is no spirit.” If you have never opened 
your ears to hear the voice of your own soul, can you posi- 
tively resist his assertion? No: your response must be weak 
and timid. He declares, “There is no God.” If your belief 
in God is only a tradition, resting on evidences accumulated 
by others in ages past, and not a personal conviction grow- 
ing out of personal experience, can you resolutely and fer- 
vently maintain the being of Deity? Certainly not. It is 
not enough that you be fortified with the philosophic argu- 
ments, you must be full of a true, direct, personal faith, or 
you are a feeble opponent of the bold and chivalric votaries 
of materialistic science. 

Intellectually, then, we must clearly understand the valid- 
ity of spiritual methods,— clearly understand that spiritual 
things are spiritually descerned, and soonly. But, secondly, 
we must be accumulating evidence for the use of the spiritual 
philosopher, and this we do by every means by which we in- 
tensify our own spiritual experiences and clarify our own 
spiritual vision. 

And as confidence in spiritual things is a great support of 
goodness of life, so we shall find that unselfish goodness of 
life, simplicity of motive, earnestness of purpose, are great 
revelators of the realities of spirit. The godly man can 
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hardly but know God. The being in whom the physical 
and worldly have been subordinated to the moral, in a life 
steadily directed to the higher and inward realities, can 
hardly refuse the consciousness that he is a spirit. 





[The Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D.,-now in his eightieth year, is reported 
to have said, in a very able and interesting discourse recently preached 
in Roxbury, these emphatic words, which we are happy to append to this 
essay on “ Materialism.” — Ep.] 


“THERE is something in you and me that yearns and cries out 
with uplifted hands for God. If any one believes that this is to 
sink down to nothing better than dark materialism or atheism, he 
cannot know what man is. But who are they that say this? Surely 
not religious men, but they who profess that they have no reli- 
gion, and that they don’t want any. Are these fit persons to speak 
on this subject? We ask experts, not inexperts, to,judge a thing. 
Suppose an ignorant man was to say to an educated man, your 
studies and your pursuits are of no account; your science will die 
out? He would not think much of his opinion ; and when a skeptic, 
or worldly-wise man, tells me that religion is to die out, I can’t 
think much about it.” 


“T HAvE a hundred times in the course of my life seen weak 
men display real public virtue, because they had beside them a 
wife who sustained them in this course, not by counselling this or 
that action in particular, but by exercising a fortifying influence 
on their views of duty and ambition. Oftener still I have seen 
domestic influence operating to transform a man naturally gener- 
ous, noble and unselfish, into a cowardly, vulgar, and ambitious 
self-seeker, who thought of his country’s affairs only to see how 
they could be turned to his own private comfort or advancement ; 
and this simply by daily contact with an honest woman, a faithful 
wife, a dovoted mother, but from whose mind the grand notion of 
pu blic duty was entirely absent.” — De Tocqueville. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
BY J. H. MORISON. 


In the preceding article on “ Materialism,” reference is made, 
incorrectly we think, to St. Paul’s reasoning from the Resur- 
rection of Christ. In the first ten verses of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Corinthians, Paul affirms, in the strongest 
language, the resurrection of Christ from the dead, and his 
appearance to different persons,—on one occasion to five 
hundred at once. Having asserted this as a fact known by 
every one so that it could not be disputed, he turns (v. 12) 
upon those who deny that there is or can be any resurrection 
of the dead, and asks, “If Christ be preached that he is risen 
from the dead, how is it that some among you say that there 
is no resurrection of the dead?” No reasoning could be 
plainer or more to the point than this. These men assert 
that there is no such thing as a resurrection of the dead, that 
such a doctrine is incredible. Against this assertion of 
theirs Paul holds up to them the fact, known by himself and 
by hundreds then living, of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead, and exclaims, “If there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is not Christ risen.” 

I. The single fact of Christ’s resurrection, this one ex- 
ample of the resurrection of the dead, is evidence enough 
that their doctrine is false. This is Paul’s first position in 
his reasoning, and in the vehemence of his impassioned feel- 
ing he connects with it the whole Christian doctrine and 
movement. If there is no such thing as a resurrection of 
the dead, then Christ is not risen, then our preaching and 
your faith alike are vain. They who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus have utterly perished, and we Christian believers are, 
of all men, the most miserable. Then, looking at the other 
side of the subject with the perfect assurance of one who 
knows that which he affirms, he breaks out into one of the 
most magnificent passages ever written by man: “But now 
is Christ risen from the dead and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.” 
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II. Here—in Christ, the first fruits of them that slept — 
is Paul’s second position, carrying the argument a step 
farther. Not only does the resurrection of Christ prove the 
possibility of the resurrection of the dead, but “he is the 
jirst fruits of them that slept.” As the first sheaves come to 
us a token and promise of the larger harvest which they rep- 
resent, so Christ, the representative man in whom are re- 
vealed to us the capabilities of our nature, rising from the 
dead, becomes to us a token and assurance of our -resur- 
rection. As Adam, in his mortal body, bore the seeds of 
death which were to be inherited by all his children, so Christ, 
in his quickening spirit, had the seeds or elements of life 
. which are transmitted to all who are spiritually born in him. 
In his resurrection and his relation to the human race we 
have an assurance that the same power that raised him will 
also raise us from the dead. This is a favorite point with: 
the Apostle. “And God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us by his own power.” (1. Cor. vi. 14.) 
“Knowing that he who raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise 
up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” (2. Cor. 
iv. 14.) “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again: 
even so them also who sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.” (1. Thess. iv. 14.) 

The great objection to this argument from the resurrection 
of Christ lies in the miraculous, and therefore, as is com- 
monly thought, the entirely abnormal, character of his resur- 
rection. But we have no right to assume that because it 
seems to us miraculous it was therefore accomplished by 
powers which act through laws outside of the laws of our 
humanity or in violation of those laws. When we come to 
comprehend the whole sphere of spiritual and physical laws, 
and see how they are combined in perfect harmony by the 
subordination of the lower to the higher, then probably we 
shall see that what we call the miraculous acts of Christ, and 
among them his resurrection from the dead, were all in ac- 
cordance with the laws of our being, that is, with the laws of 
God, and that while, in consequence of his wonderful ascend- 
ancy over others, his actions as well as his thoughts tran- 
3 
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scend the deeds and thoughts of all others among the sons of 
men, still they all belong to the same divine order, and are 
subject to the same laws, “Christ the first fruits, afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 

III. There is a third way in which the resurrection of 
Christ is made to act on our belief in our own immortal- 
ity, though it makes no part of Paul’s argument in the 
chapter before us. It has enlarged, and intensified, among 
Christian believers, their conceptions of the sphere of our 
actual existence. It has taught us to carry our thoughts 
and our conceptions of life beyond this material universe. 
Our great difficulty in this matter comes not so much 
from the force of reason in denying, as from the force of 
habit in shutting out from our view, the realities of a spirit- 
ual life. While there are no vivid conceptions of such a 
state of being, it is all darkness or nothingness. But the 
fact of Christ’s rising from the dead, and showing himself to 
his disciples in his renovated and spiritual body, opened to 
them, and through them to us, a new sphere of life and new 
conceptions of what we and our friends may be. It connects 
the two worlds and makes them one. The habit of thinking 
of Christ who had been put to death as actually alive and 
near his followers, has given distinctness and reality to our 
conceptions of the continuous life beyond what our eyes can 
see. It gives the affections an opportunity to follow him, 
and those who have lived in him, into that higher realm of 
being. St. Paul dwells with intense fervor on this fact, which 
illuminates the unseen world around him, and fills it with a 
divine warmth and radiance. He speaks of his “desire to 
depart and be with Christ,” as of something very near and 
real to him, and this thought in all its fullness is carried out 
in that magnificent passage already alluded to (1. Cor. xv. 20- 
28), when, having destroyed all dominion, authority, and 
power, and death the last enemy of all, the Son also himself 
shall become subject to him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all. 
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A SERMON FOR WINTER. 


BY PROF. C. C. EVERETT. 
“Who can stand before his cold?” — Ps. cxlvii. 17. 


THE season of outward life has passed. The budding 
beauty of the spring, the rich luxuriance of the summer, the 
luscious fruitage of the autumn, has each in its turn moved 
before us. And now we have reached the period of outward 
death and desolation. The myriad leaves, which had danced 
through the summer’s sunshine, long ago began to feel the 
chill breath of the coming winter, and to shrivel and fall 
before it. The winds, the handmaidens of the year, which 
seemed so often only frolicking away the hours in aimless 
sport, have yet been plying busily their task, till now they 
have swept the relics of the summer’s glory clean away out 
of our paths, and hidden them in unseen nooks and corners. 
The earth itself has become shrunken and shriveled like the 
leaves. Hard and stony, it gives no elastic spring as we 
tread upon it. The roads and the fields are together pale 
and dead. Even the visible life of the streams is destroyed. 
One aspect of sameness and lifelessness is stretching over all 
things. It seems as if all life save that of man and his two 
or three dependent creatures had disappeared, as if man and 
these creatures of his service or his bounty were left alone 
upon the earth. The winter is here in all its fearful power, 
and what can stand before its cold? Not the grass, nor the 
river; not the flowers, nor the leaves; not the birds whose 
song greeted the morning ; not the insects whose busy hum 
filled up the silence of the noontide: only man and the crea- 
tures that he shelters and defends. And how hard a thing 
it is even for man to stand before it. How carefully must 
he barricade his dwelling. What stores of fuel must he lay 
by, ammunition for the long warfare. When he steps forth, 
how must he be clad, as if with impenetrable mail, hands 
and feet and body encased in armor; and how soon does any 
part that is left exposed feel the sharp pang, the sudden grip 
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of the fierce teeth of the power that is waiting like an angry 
beast for its prey. 

If those who are thus prepared with barricades and armor 
and ammunition for the strife find it so hard to stand before 
the cold, how shall those endure, who have not these de- 
fences? What shall the poor do, whose dwellings give free 
access to the winter wind; while the comfortable, heavy 
loads of wood and coal seem by their price to mock their 
empty purse? What shall the wanderer do, who is left out 
through the dark hours of the night, the prey of the wild 
and deadly forces? What shall the sailor do, approaching 
the coast in the bleak winter wind and storm, climbing the 
icy rigging, enduring the nightly watch. 

How fierce, yet how deceptive, is this power. When 
it first seizes its victim, how painful, how torturing, is its 
touch; but when it holds it securely in its grasp, how sooth- 
ing and peaceful seems its presence. He that a little while 
before was racked with pain, now sinks into an easy, careless 
drowse. If you disturb him he will blame your over-zealous 
care. “He is not cold now; he was,a little while before, but 
now if you will let him sleep a little he shall feel just right.” 
But it would be the sleep of death. Thus stealthy, some- 
times even insensible, is the approach of this power. Yet 
how irresistible it is. There is nothing so great and strong 
that it does not shrink beneath its grasp. We read that the 
ponderous iron tubes of the Brittania bridge lengthen and 
shorten and writhe and twist, like a huge serpent, under the 
influence of the varying temperature. One of the tubes, 
four hundred feet long, is depressed in the center but a quar- 
ter-of an inch by the heaviest train of cars, while the cold 
of asingle night depresses it at the same place, two and a 
half inches. We speak of the mountain ranges as thrown 
up by the central heat. We should speak more correctly, if 
we said that it was the cold that raised them. It is the cool- 
ing and shrinking of the earth that has rolled up these 
mighty folds upon its crust. 

In spite of all this desolation, this suffering, this mighty 
movement, this Titanic strength, there is no such thing as 
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cold. It is a nonentity, a negation. It has no more being 
than'a shadow. It is as unreal as vacancy. It is simply the 
absence of heat. In itself it is nothing. O mother, bend- 
ing over the scanty, dying embers, with your child, striving 
to keep the last chill off from him, there is no such thing as 
cold. O sailor, climbing the icy shrouds, O wanderer, over- 
taken by the bitter night, why do you trouble yourselves? 
Why do you imagine suffering? Cold! there is no such thing 
in the universe. This is true. It is absolute and accurate 
science. There is no cold, yet none the less do we suffer ; 
none the less do the great masses on the earth’s surface 
writhe beneath it; none the less do the mountain ranges 
stand eternal monuments of its gigantic force. Cold is noth- 
ing, yet who can stand before it ? 

When it is said that sin is a negation, that it is the ab- 
sence of the higher and better life, the absence of love and 
virtue and right principle, rather than the presence of any- 
thing, many think that the terror and the evil of it are taken 
away. You hear men speak of the theories that make of sin 
a negation as if they struck at the very root of religion and 
repentance. Yet such theories, if we call them so, are true. 
There is no such thing as sin in God’s universe. Its fair 
face is not defiled by the pollution of any terrible presence 
that we call sin. Do you say that this is a comforting doc- 
trine to the sinner, that we may then settle down into indif- 
ference, and let things take their course? Go and try to com- 
fort the freezing man with such words as I used a little while 
ago, words as true as science can make them, and, if you fail, 
then never speak scornfully again of the theory that makes 
of sin only a negation. There is no such thing as darkness. 
That does not help the wanderer who is lost in the night. 
Darkness is a mere negation. It is an absence, not a pres- 
ence. Yet it is the absence of just what he needs. The 
most terrible things in the world, the most deadly, are nega- 
tions, lacks, absence. Sin is a negation, but it is the most 
deadly of them‘all. Death itself is only the absence of life, 
and sin is the death of the soul. 

Who shall stand before his cold. When the life-giving, 
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the cheering and blessed warmth leaves us, when the fierce 
and hungry cold seizes the helpless and unsheltered, who can 
stand: before it. And when the better warmth of love leaves 
the heart, when selfishness, cold and deadly, takes hold of it, 
what spiritual life can stand out against it; what soul so 
strong that it can stand before this coldness. 

I have said that sin is simply the absence of the better 
life. In itself it is nothing. I care very little whether you 
believe this or not. Theological distinctions, however im- 
portant, however interesting to those who are interested in 
them, are yet not of the highest practical moment. They 
are questions often of names, of words. I care very little, 
then, how you define sin. You may say, with me, that sin is 
a negation, a lack; or you may believe in as many devils as 
Luther was ready to face at Worms. But this one thing I 
would have you believe and know and feel, that the great 
evil, the most terrible peril of life, is precisely this lack. It 
is the absence of love, of devotion, of earnestness. The 
great peril of the soul is that it be chilled, chilled to its heart. 
It may be thus chilled even while it is striving after purity. 
This is what Christ meant when he flung against the Phari- 
sees, models of legal propriety, the terrible curse, that the 
publicans and the harlots should enter into the kingdom of 
heaven before them. His truth and love, the very light of 
heaven had shone upon them, as the sun shines upon the 
bare and barren granite ridge. The rocks stand fair and 
high, but give back no answer of life. The same light falls 
upon the black and oozy swamp beneath them, and out of 
the mire spring forth sweet blossoms in reply. The Phari- 
sees, in the pride of their legal purity and the strictness of 
their theologic creed, had less real life than even the polluted 
creatures they despised. They stood, in the very presence 
of Christ, rocky and cold; while even from the depths of 
vice there sprang up an answering love to meet his love. 
Negative virtue is not worthless, but its value is in the 
furnishing of a fair basis for positive virtue. It has been 
shrewdly remarked that many try to be good, without trying 
to be good for anything. The being good for something is 


the true goodness. 
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We are apt to have a very different feeling from that 
which Jesus cherished toward the vices which mark to 
some extent the lowest depths of society, drunkenness and 
violence, theft and all crime. In nearly all citics,in the 
world, these lowest classes are considered the dangerous 
classes. Men see in low dens of vice the depravity of our 
human nature, and tremble at the fearful might of evil. I 
am not now going to compare the different classes of society. 
I am not going to ask what virtues spring up in this very 
lowest element, which men call the dregs of society. I will 
merely ask you what yoy could expect. Put a man into the 
midst of civilization, yet out of the reach of anything but 
the evil of it, let him be shut out in ignorance, let even the 
opportunity of labor be denied him ; let there play about his 
path no tender light of loving sympathy, let the channels 
even of divine love and sympathy appear closed to him; 
and what a power of inward life will it need to bear up 
against all these evils. Such an one stands in the. cold 
shadow of society, that shuts out the warm light of knowl- 
edge and of love, in the cold shadow, and who can stand be- 
fore that cold. Prisons planted in their midst shed little 
warmth to such hearts. The schoolhouse, the church, 
sympathy, opportunity for activity, opportunity for healthy 
amusement, the supply of the bodily necessities, — these are 
what are needed to elevate and bless. The evil is not some- 
thing to be conquered by fighting it down. There is nothing 
there to fight down. There is only a lack of the best oppor- 
tunities and elements of life. Instead of murmuring at, the 
depravity of the race, let us thank God that even in the chill 
of this shadow there is so much generous nobility, often such 
self-forgetful self-sacrifice, as might put to shame much of 
our calculating benevolence, and let us strive to make the 
sunshine replace the shadow. 

What outward circumstances effect thus for so many, that 
do many, for whom outward circumstances seem to have done 
everything, accomplish for themselves. A man who lives 
for himself alone puts himself into just such a cold shadow. 
A man who begins his independent life thinking more of hav- 
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ing the best than of doing the best, who lays plans for every 
selfish gain without thinking or aspiring after the highest 
gain, the man to whom love is sentimentality and religion 
fanatioism, and enthusiasm extravagance, and self-sacrifice 
folly, the man who loves nothing better than himself, no per- 
son, no principle, such a man in the midst of warmth is freez- 
ing himself by an artificial process. It is not nearness to 
light and warmth that help us, but our relation to them. 
The earth, as you know, is nearer to the sun in winter than 
in summer, only in winter our northern hemisphere looks as- 
kance at it, as if trying to turn away and hide itself. So it is 
more which way a man is looking, than where he is, that de- 
termines his state. 

Tell me what you love, says Fichte, and I will tell you 
what your life is. The nobler the object of love, the purer 
the love for it, the nobler and the purer the life. If you can 
conceive of a man loving nothing, such an one would have 
no life. The reason why there are so many half lives is, be- 
cause there is so much half love; because so many hearts 
are cold. They love certain things, certain occupations well 
enough, but best of all they love themselves, and have little 
care for anything that is outside of themselves. They are 
struck by this. chill of selfishness, the chill which is the be- 
begining of death. 

Sin being this coldness, this absence of the vital warmth, 
it takes possession of us insensibly. Our spirits are in a 
drowse. They are comfortable enough often. Disturb them 
and perhaps they are angry. Men do not like to be told of 
their faults, more than the freezing man likes to be shaken 
into consciousness. Tell a man he is selfish, or that any par- 
ticular act is a sin, and he will think you had better mind 

your own business. 

‘Who shall stand before this cold! Penetrating, all pervad- 
ing, benumbing, stupifying. It is in the atmosphere, and 
when it takes hold of a man, though at first he may shrink 
at the touch, yet soon he will fall asleep under it, suspicious 
of nothing. There are some aspects of the world in which 
it seems full of selfishness, in which the whole machinery of 
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life seems to tend to produce this. If a young man or 
woman is large-hearted, unselfish, confiding in the world, and 
ready to make the offering of a life for it, the world is very 
apt to smile at such unsophisticated enthusiasm. It knows 
the chill of its own touch. It has seen many such hearts be- 
*come deadened by it, and so, with a smile, it waits to see this 
heart share the same fate, its youthful ardor dying out of it. 

One who should make his dwelling in some mountainous 
region by the side of a glacier, who should watch its course 
as the mighty mass of ice, rifted and torn beneath, glittering 
in cerulean caverns and abysmal depths, and above strewn 
with the marks of the destruction it has caused, —as such 
an one should watch the slow movement of this mighty mass 
that stretches out, it may be miles before him, as he should 
see it steadily creeping on, year after year, its irresistible 
course, never failing, always renewed, pressing onward and 
downward into the vale below, he would think that it would 
carry death and devastation with it. What could stand be- 
fore its might? What could live in its chill presence? Thus 
he would fancy the vale beneath, that he might once have 
seen, smiling in fresh beauty, and now to be filled and frozen 
by this mass of ice. But if he should go down into the 
valley he would find it smiling fresh and beautiful as ever. 
This chill glacial mass is pouring down into it forever, but 
there is an invisible line, which it cannot pass. The valley 
casts its fairest flowers at its very foot, as if it were challeng- 
ing it to crush them; but they blossom unharmed at the 
very foot of the glacier, that melts away and disappears so 
soon as it has reached this charmed line, and, as it melts, be- 
comes itself the bringer of life and fertility to the very vale 
it was to have crushed and frozen. 

We see the sefishness in the world, the coldness. Even 
the tenderest word in it sometimes strikes a chill, and men 
say, “as cold as charity.” We see the perils that surround 
every heart, and are ready to cry, Who shall stand before this 
cold? but here also God has set bounds. It also melts away 
in the presence of life. Noble self-sacrificing spirits live and 
die for the world in spite of it. Nay, there is not a heart so 
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crusted over with this icy selfishness, that there does not 
spring up within it some fair and tender flower. God has 
set bounds. He takes care of the world. He draws the line 
that death and desolation cannot pass. 

But though he takes care of the world, call it if you will a 
contradiction, we must take care of it and of ourselves ; just 
as, although he will crown these winter months at last with 
the garland of spring, and seed-time and harvest will not fail, 
yet men must work with the changing seasons, must meet 
the spring with the plow and the autumn with the sickle ; 
and while the winter montfis‘are passing we must guard our- 
selves and one another from the cold. 

But what is so cold as a heat that cannot love? There is 
no chill like the touch of death, and no death like the death 
of the spirit. A heart that cannot forget itself in others’ joys 
and sorrows, its needs in their needs; a heart that has no 
place for tenderness, that cannot melt into kind deeds; a 
heart that is not touched by the love of God, nor by the infi- 
nite tenderness of Christ ; always calculating, and the calcu- 
lation always the same problem, namely, the greatest good of 
one, — what coldness is like this coldness? Well may we 
guard ourselves against its power. 





CHRISTUS PRAESEUS. 


In his cell at close of day, 
Worn with fasting, old and gray, 
Knelt a hermit down to pray. 


This his prayer: ‘“‘O Jesus! Lord! 
Beautiful and most adored! 
It is written in thy word, 


“That in all thy majesty 
With thy servants thou wilt be, — 
Manifest thyself to me. 
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“ Let me look upon thy face 
Only once ! — and let this place 
Be illumined by thy grace! 


“Only once!” The very air 
Listened as he waited there 
For the answer to his prayer. 


But the place was dark and chill 
As before, and all was still. 
Said the hermit, “’Tis His will!” 


Then the wind with mournful breath 
Brought the sounds of pain and death 
From the stricken town beneath ; 


And he rose and took his way 
Downward where the sufferers lay, 
Or to work or watch or pray. 


So he toiled throughout the night, 
Full of love and holy might, 
Till the dying at the sight 


Of his gray and reverend head 
Roused and blessed him from the bed 
In the last, faint words he said. 


But the hermit suddenly, 
With a look of ecstasy, 
Fell upon his bended knee. 


For a vision clear and fair 
Floated on the silent air, — 
Christ the Lord was standing there! 


Full of love and full of grace, 
Bringing heaven to the place 
In the glory of his face. 





SOLOMON AND THE SOWER. 


And he said, “ Beloved, see! 
Never prayer can answered be 
If it only ca on me. 


“ Selfish prayer availeth naught. 
Bitter offering hast thou brought 
With a nobler spirit fraught. 


“ Where the paths of duty lie 
With devotion pure and high, 
Servest thou, and here am I!” 


N. 





SOLOMON AND THE SOWER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


Out in the fields, King Solomon 
Beneath the sky set up his throne, 
And watched a sower at his sowing, 
On every side the seed-grain strewing. 


“What dost thou there?” so said the King ; 
“From land like that no crop will spring ! 
Cease thy fool’s task at its beginning ; 
There’ll be no harvest for thy winning!” 


A moment did the sower stand 

Irresolute, then from his hand 

The grain he held more briskly shaking, 
His work resumed, — this answer making: 


“Nought have I save this field alone ; 

I’ve plowed and tilled it to be sown ; 

What cause for further care confessing? 
The seed from me, from God the blessing!” 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


Ir is a significant fact that an earnest discussion is now 
being held in all the Protestant Christian denominations 
concerning the Sunday school. On the one hand, the clergy 
and the more devout laity are complaining, in some quarters, 
of the superficial and secular character of the influence exerted 
by incompetent teachers, In other quarters, it is declared 
that, in many instances, the Sunday school has grown into 
a rival of the church, keeping children and teachers away 
from public worship, or excusing the neglect, even by Chris- 
tian parents, of the religious instruction of their families. It 
may not be amiss to consider briefly some of the reasons 
that should impel the churches of the Unitarian sort toa 
more earnest and well-devised conduct of this matter; to 
touch on the weak points in our Sunday school adminstra- 
tion ; and outline a method for the more efficient religious 
training of children in the church. 

One thing must be regarded as certain by all Christian 
believers: that the development of the religious faculty in 
man immeasurably transcends in importance all other educa- 
tional exercises. Man is pre-eminently a spiritual being ; 
the child of a God of infinite love. All his glory is inherited. 
His only success, his sole wisdom, his entire claim to re- 
spect, inheres in his divine childhood. Glorious as he may 
be in that exercise of the soul we call his reason and im- 
agination, his true manhood is not conceived until all his 
faculties are brought into subordination under the leader- 
ship of faith and righteousness. 

At this point the Christian parent is brought into uncom- 
promising opposition to the whole body of purely secular 
theorists upon education. “Secularism” in education is the 
deformed offspring of scientific materialism and philosophic 
atheism. Its disciples begin by mutilating human nature 
through the impeachment of its higher consciousness of 
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spiritual realities. With strange absurdity, they accept the 
account human nature gives of itself as far as concerns the 
facts of sensational and certain modes of intellectual activ- 
ity, but treat its report through all the higher realms of ex- 


_istence with contempt. Of course, if there be no spiritual 


nature in man, and no spiritual world corresponding thereto, 
education must concern itself solely with the awakening and 
direction of the lower and secondary side of man; while 
all the most ennobling studies that touch on “ things unseen 
and eternal” must be cast out and remanded to the sphere 
of superstition. 

Few of us are aware of the extent to which this narrow 
educational dogma is making its way in our own country. 
Under the specious plea of “religious neutrality,” our whole 
system of public education is falling under the influence of 
the party of pure secularism ; of all philosophical or religious 
creeds, the most contemptuous and intolerant of opposition. 
Under the popular cry of “scientific culture,” our American 
colleges are more and more invaded by that spirit of mate- 
rialism and atheism whose result is a boundless skepticism 
which finally swallows up the possibility of all knowledge. 
When the learned Assistant Librarian of Harvard College 
assails Prof. Agassiz as being “a devotee of what is called 
Natural Theology,” it is evident that, in his estimation, a 
prepossession towards Christian faith is inconsistent with 
the scientific method. For a Christian scholar cannot be- 
lieve in God in the same way he believes in a beetle, as one 
entity to be set over against another and contemplated apart. 
He believes in God as “above all, through all, and in all;” as 
the ground of all existence ; containing, in the fullness of his © 
ineffable being, alike the soul that thinks and the universe 
that is the object of thought. The ultra secular notion of a 
scientific education, which begins by the impeachment of the 
higher faculties of man, and the banishment of what is called 
“theological considerations” from “the fore-ground of con- 
sciousness,” is a spiritual exercise resembling that of the col- 
lege crew who should scuttle one end of their craft, and con- 
centrate their strength of muscle in propelling the other. 
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The result would be the sinking of the boat; and the man 
who begins his scientific voyage by tampering with the great 
eternal faiths that are the basis of all thinking and living, 
need not be surprised to find himself stranded amid'the shal- 
lows and sand-bars of utter mental and moral unbelief. 

But it is a peculiarity of human nature, that man moves 
forward with partial spring, one side at a time. The spiritual 
and human interest, in past ages, has asserted itself to the 
violent disparagement of the claims of physical nature, and 
the rights of the intellectslal powers. Perhaps it is no more 
than poetic justice, that, after four thousand years of preach- 
ing down the “lower orders” of God’s family as “the beasts 
that perish,” Mr. Huxley’s ape should take the pulpit, and 
“jaw back,” to the tune —“ your're another!” These are 
serious times for the whole race of infallible ecclesiastics, 
theologians, and philosophers who behold the new movement 
of science coming down upon them with the force of annihilat- 
ing fate. But the thoughtful Christian believer, whose mind 
is rid of the nightmare of natural depravity, will trust in 
human nature to right itself by the help of God. We have 
little doubt that in some quarters our public and collegiate 
education will go through this programme of secularism to 
the end, and wreck the spiritual life of multitudes of youth 
now floundering in its ebbing tide. We have as little doubt 
that a coming generation will welcomea return to higher and 
spiritual educational methods which include the whole of 
our wondrous human nature. And if in this agitation of the 
waters a good deal of church narrowness and creedal bigotry 
is forever washed away, it will only verify the prophecy of 
our Liberal Christianity, which will not be content to be 
made the apologist or servant of any form of irreligious cul- 
ture, or secular socialism, but will assert its nobler office of 
showing the complete sacredness of our nature, and the 
beautiful relation that binds all its faculties, in a service of 
constant worship to God, and of love to man. 

The Liberal Christian body now enjoys the supreme op- 
portunity of reorganizing the religious culture of childhood 
and youth in the church. But, so far, we have labored 
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against great obstacles inherent in our very position. There 
is still a considerable party among us who do not believe in 
the religious training of children by the church. Large 
numbers’ of families, of all classes, now withhold their chil- 
dren from Sunday school, and keep them out of vital rela- 
tions to any church. The church feeling is so weak in many 
of our societies, that it is impossible to bring our congrega- 
ticns to realize that the church has any duty to perform by 
its children. In how many, even of our great churches, is 
the Sunday school thus ignored ; a little voluntary gathering 
of children in the basement, taught by voluntary instructors, 
themselves responsible to nobody, the whole affair essentially 
an outside arrangement, appearing only at an occasional pic- 
nic or festival to the church itself. 

Now, if by the Sunday school is meant such a gathering as 
this, we are compelled to say, that, in our present theological 
and ecclesiastical condition, it is a positive mischief. We have 
no heart to ask Christian families to place their children on 
Sunday under the influence of a teacher perhaps himself a child 
in religious experience and knowledge; brought there to an 
unwelcome duty by the personal influence of a superinten- 
dent ; perchance, a religious skeptic, who claims the right to 
unsettle the faith of the class. We do not see the advantage 
of sending children of Christian parents on Sunday to a 
school to hear the reading of newspapers, pretty stories, and 
the good-natured gossip, that is the staple of too much teach- 
ing. It may bea pleasant thing to hold together a hundred 
children and teachers for the general purpose of social enjoy- 
ment, culminating in a quarterly festival, but this is not reli- 
gion. Indeed, the time has come to say, that, unless our 
churches are prepared to take up the religious training of 
their children as a solemn obligation of their church lives, — 
fashion the organization, elect its officers, place the whole 
arrangement of its courses of study and the choice of its 
teachers in the hands of this responsible body, the minister 
sustaining to the whole the same relation as to the church 
itself, and, unless, when such organization is effected, the 
church is prepared to hold it to the same responsibility as it 
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holds trustees of its temporal interests, —it were better that 
the Sunday school should disappear. 

We are convinced, that, owing to the irresponsible charac- 
ter of many of our Sunday-school organizations, the useless, 
heartless, and secular quality of a good deal of its teaching, 
the children and youth in some of our churches are to-day 
more ignorant of the Bible, less interested in religion and the 
church, than if they had been left in charge of their parents 
at home, with the ministration of an earnest and devout body 
of clergy. It is because the children in this class of Unita- 
rian Sunday schools have been so feebly handled that they 
come out the most hopeful subjects for conversion to any 
church that offers them a vigorous and positive faith, or lapse 
away in disgust alike from Sunday school and church. The 
great West is swarming with youth of both sexes who have 
graduated from these schools, with only two articles of faith: 
a devout belief in the divine right of having “a good time 
generally,” and a persuasion that one form of religion is about 
as good as another. The Unitarian missionary often finds 
his most barren soil in the offspring of the churches that sent 
him forth, We do not think a Sunday school of this irre- 
sponsible type so valuable, as a good public school in which 
the Bible is reverently read, and a discipline established 
whose soul and motive is the Christian law of love. 

One of the hopeful signs in the Liberal Christian churches 
is the awakening of our clergy and Christian people to the 
radical defect of our Sunday-school administration, and the 
demand for something more effective and religious. The 
value of the Sunday school will be in proportion to its eleva- 
tion above a mere school of instruction to a vital part of the 
church itself. What is called the Sunday school should be- 
come the children’s side of the church; as closely held to 
the bosom of the church as the fond mother enfolds her baby 
in her loving arms. Indeed, a church without such a chil- 
dren’s department: is like a childless home. However 
triumphant its Sunday services, however extended the fame 
of its pulpit, it bears within itself the seeds of its own dis- 
Solution. Thus if we are to vindicate the importance of the 
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Sunday school it must be solely on the ground here indi- 
cated. The noblest form of instruction appears when the 
Christian church rises up to the full measure of its obligation 
to train its children and youth in the highest truth of religion 
given to it to comprehend. Such an institution, a blending 
of school and church, is the great want of the Unitarian de- 
nomination to-day, and without it, our societies will be dis- 
sipated, our children drift away to more faithful churches or 
fall into unbelief, and our glorious mission of bringing Chris- 
tendom nearer the gospel of Jesus Christ be taken from us 
and given to religious bodies whom we now affect to criticise 
as far behind the age. 

I. The fundamental object of the Sunday school thus organ- 
ized should be, ¢o awaken the religious nature and aid in the 
Sormation of the Christian character. Is not this the most 
notable lack in many of our Sunday schools? We have 
always excelled in excellent text-books, and our lesson-papers 
are in many respects an improvement on them. But have 
we sufficiently considered the fact that all instruction in reli- 
gion presupposed a basis of religious conviction and interest ? 
Is it probable that children will show any great enthusiasm 
on such topics as are the staple of an ordinary Sunday lesson, 
unless they are awakened to an enthuiastic love for a reli- 
gious life? It is not necessary that we should assume the 
natural or latent depravity of the child, to be assured that 
the mass of our children and youth come to our classes un- 
interested in religion as a subject of thought, and without 
consecration to Christian duty. They are wearied with their 
toils in the public schools and the crowd of occupations and 
pleasures that absorb the average American child. Howcan 
we expect to excite their interest in the history and antiqui- 
ties of a people that lived two thousand years ago, and in the 
life and teachings of one for whom they have no personal 
love? The Bible to them is only one more book ; the lesson 
is only a task that they can shirk without, danger of punish- 
ment or loss of rank in the class. Even the most enlight- 
ened teaching concerning God, duty, and the eternal life will 
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seem far off, shadowy, and unreal, till the soul is aroused to a 
great and eager interest in personal religion. 

But once awakened to its relations to God, Christ, man, 
immortality, nothing can excel the eagerness of the child for 
religious instruction. Then the Bible, the lesson, the teacher, 
the hour of meeting, everything connected with the school, 
glows with the intense light of youthful hope and desire. 
Cannot many of us remember some day of our childhood 
when the glorious reality of the eternal life was revealed to 
us? Who can forget that day of marvelous joy and hope or 
over-mastering apprehension and dread? Everything we read 
concerning the loftiest Christian experience of saints, is real- 
ized in the awakened soul of the child; and we are strangely 
insensible to the capacity of children and youth for the purest 
and most intense realization of spiritual things. The attempt 
to carry on a course of Sunday-school instruction in Biblical 
learning and morals, with children in their usual condition of 
religious indifference and levity, is the most dismal of shams. 
If only one thing can be done in the Sunday school, let it 
drive at the heart of the child; let all its arrangements, and 
the whole spirit of its exercises aim to capture the youthful 
soul, and lead it beyond the superficial show-world into the 
world of divine realities ; to bring the little one into loving 
communion with God ; to lead him to the arms of Christ ; to 
fill him with a child’s beautiful enthusiasm for all that is good 
and true in life. ; 

In this fundamental work somewhat can be done by a 
devout and enthusiastic religious service. We are too staid 
and demure in our Sunday-school music, some of which 
would freeze a congregation of the elect. Let the service be 
a vital part of the exercise, and let it be under the direction of 
the most devout members of the organization. Much can be 
accomplished by the sermon of the minister. We believe it 
one of the most imperative duties of the minister to preach 
to his Sunday school with the same regularity, and even 
more zeal, than to his church of adults. Every pastor who 
loves children can find a way to their hearts ; and if he cares 
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not for them he is no complete preacher of the gospel of 
Christ. But the one essential condition of this work is that 
the teachers should be Christian people ; filled with a sense 
of their obligation to the spiritual nature of the child. We 
should be disgusted with the public school teacher who failed 
in his sphere of duty, as multitudes of our Sunday-school in- 
structors fail in spiritual experience and zeal. The Christian 
parent finds the most efficient help in a Sunday school thus 
attuned to the key-note of the spiritual awakening and moral 
instruction of the young. 

II. We believe too much is often attempted in the way of 
instruction. It is vain to expect to make Biblical scholars of 
our children in their few years in the Sunday school. But 
a true method of reading the Bible can be taught there which 
will be of incalculable value during their life. If the people 
of the church to-day understood what the Bible really is, and 
how to read it, what a change would come over our whole 
civilization ! 

And here it is that we, as liberal Christians, are called to 
do a work in the indoctrination of our youth in the Sunday 
school. Our faith differs from the Catholic and the Evangeli- 
cal not more in its creed than in its method of finding God’s 
world in his revelation. If we can show our children that 
the Gospels contain the essence of all truth that God has re- 
vealed to man, in its simplest and most concise form ; and 
that Jesus was sent, not only to place this epitome of saving 
truth before us, but to show us God by living out all the 
divine attributes; to show howa youth and a man can ac- 
tually be God’s divine child ; could they understand that the 
Old Testament was given to show how one nation rose from 
primitive barbarism by the help of such light as was given it 
concerning God’s love, and how the great men there described 
gradually outgrew their human infirmities by the help of 
God ; how America can rise toa “chosen people” by the same 
divine aid ; could they, at last, be instructed in the growth of 
the Christian church as it is unfolded in the New Testament 
outside the Gospels; they would hold a clue that would lead 
to the heart of the Bible. It is not impossible to instruct 
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the youngest classes in the true way of using the Bible; a 
method that shall make it indeed the book of books, the soul 
of all their culture and a perpetual fountain of refreshment 
for their higher life. We believe good use can be made of 
the best method of teaching in public schools, by objects, the 
black-board and general lessons. The Biblical instruction 
should all bear on one point; to open God’s revealed word 
to the child as the world of nature and literature is unveiled 
in his week-day school. 

III. And this teaching will aim at the union of the child 
with the church in a free and loving membership. The Sun- 
day school is too often the rival of the church, keeping pupils 
and teachers away from public worship, and building up 
alongside the adult congregation a semi-secular organization 
with which it has little connection. Children love those who 
love and cherish them. They fear and shun a church too 
stately to observe their little wants, too stern to smile down 
upon their infant wonder and pleading affection. But the 
church, organized to arouse, teach and guide her children, 
will as certainly draw them to its higher membership, as the 
good mother binds her sons and daughters to herself in 
bonds of life-long devotion. 

Such a children’s church, fashioned, not to imprison the lit- 
tle ones in a dogma or enslave them to a corporation, but to 
awaken, instruct, and gently guide them into the “glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” is a great want of our Ameri- 
can public. Neither the Catholic nor Evangelical churches 
can fully achieve it because of their conception of religion in 
general, and the church in particular. We, in perfect consist- 
ency with our faith, can so educate our children into Christian 
liberty and love that they will be saved alike from bigotry 
and infidelity, and speed the coming of that day when the 
family, the school, the church and the state shall conspire to 
train up a people whose God is the Lord. 

A church training of this description will in no way inter- 
fere with religious instruction in the family, as many appre- 
hend. Every Christian family is itself a vital part of the 
Christian church, and while living in cold, exclusive isolation 
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from the church of God, is shorn of half its spiritual grace 
and power. And where should the children of such house- 
holds be on Sunday if not ina common school for awaking 
the Christian life, unfolding the Bible and weaving the golden 
bonds of unity in the church of Christ? We hold it not the 
least of the offices of the “children’s church” to break up 
that narrow, clannish, selfish family pride which is the bane of 
all religious organization. Every child has the natural right 
to an instruction and fellowship in religion, broader than any 
family can impart, —even the helpful charge of the church 
of Christ. We do not acknowledge the moral right of any 
parent to shut up his family, on a theme so vast as religion, 
to the personal view that prevails in his home. No parent is 
competent to give all the instruction on such an all-engross- 
ing topic, and no household is large enough to take the place 
of the church to the child. Especially when the parent, as 
is so often the sad fact, has lost faith in Christian truth ; 
what an outrage to shut up a child in the dark closet of his 
skepticism, and send him forth as a man to run against the 
everlasting spiritual laws. How many children are thus sac- 
rificed to the whims and caprices of parents, who deny to 
their little ones even the saving grace that holds themselves 
back from the logical results of their own unbelief! The 
church is of God as surely as the family, and not till they co- 
operate in the religious culture of a generation, can we be- 
hold the state of society prefigured by the golden rule. 
Neither do we exclude the state from its share in the high- 
er education of its citizens. Notwithstanding very positive 
opinions to the contrary in high educational and ecclesias- 
tical quarters, we hold to the faith of the masses of good men 
in all ages, that the nation is a divine organism, essential as 
the family and the church to the higher life of man. It ex- 
ists by permission of God, and is bound by God’s “higher 
law” in every exercise of power. Whether empire or repub- 
lic, it is commanded by the great Sovereign of the universe 
to base all its legislation upon and transact all its affairs in 
accordance with the divine law. All freedom is of God. All 
claim of obedience by the state is by force of its representa- 
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tive character as a dispenser of God’s justice on earth. 
To say that a state like ours, which professes to establish 
and perpetuate a republic, has no right to instruct its citi- 
zens in the foundations of public morality; to inculcate all 
the public virtues ; to teach the divine obligation ; to preserve 
social order, and fill its youth with that devout and intelli- 
gent patriotism which created and preserved our country, — 
would seem to be strangely inconsistent in Christian men. 
There is a sphere of instruction in religion and morals in 
their universal and practical relations to good citizenship, 
where the state alone, through her public schools, is compe- 
tent to instruct. Neither family government nor church edu- 
cation can so well deal with that point ; and the crusade now 
waged in behalf of a “secular education” in public schools 
that ignores the religious basis of all human society and the 
religious obligation of all men in public life, will do nothing 
save to distract and belittle our Amerian system of educa- 
tion. God has appointed the family, the church and the 
state ; each in its own place; as the three great educators of 
man into his higher citizenship in heaven; and what God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 





LET US BE USEFUL.— Let us be of use in thy great kingdom, 
Lord. We would not be cast aside like worthless tools, although, 
in our short-sightedness, we murmur when our song should be one 
of praise. Could we fathom thy designs, how jubilant would be 
our feet! how gladly should we obey thy every call to labor! But 
as years glide on, and we learn that he alone is blest who works, 
we long to be of use; and our soul’s most earnest cry to heaven, 
is, Show me the way to the vineyard! Let me be a laborer in thy 
kingdom, and a help unto thy hand. — M/s. ¥. S. Adams. 
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BY S. C. BEANE. 


His was a short life, but in many respects an important 
one. Only six years of it were given to the Christian minis- 
try, but they will not soon be forgotten by the religious body 
to which he belonged ; still less by the few hundreds of souls 
to whom he was an angel of light and help. The Unitarian 
denomination is somewhat remarkable for the number of men 
in its scanty ministry who have seemed to accomplish the 
full work of a life-time in a few years, and who, passing away 
in the brightness of promise, have left an impression as last- 
ing as it is beautiful and healthful. To this number belong 
such names as Joseph S. Buckminster, Starr King, Hiram 
Withington, John E. Abbot, ’Samuel Abbot Smith, and the 
subject of this sketch. To analyze such a life, or attempt a 
planned biography, would be like tearing the rose in pieces 
to find the secret of its sweetness, 

Indeed no man’s character can be learned by dissection ; 
we know it best by those aromas and other influences which 
wave past the understanding and either charm or repel the 
soul and heart. 

The religious element always predominated in Mr. Moore, 
manifesting itself strongly from childhood. At the age of 
sixteen years we find him a member of the Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church, to which his parents belonged. Almost 
from the first he felt that the ministry was to be his calling. 
Not less sure was he, when two or three years later he 
strayed into the Unitarian church in Concord to hear the 
new minister (Rev. A. B. Muzzey), and fortunately listened to 
a discourse that set forth the truths of liberal Christian the- 
ology. From that hour he resolved to reinvestigate religious 
matters, and especially to study the Bible with all the pa- 
tience and all the aids he could command. The result was 





* Born at Concord, N.H., 1836: died at Southampton, Engnlad, 1872. 
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his conversion to the new doctrines, much to the grief of his 
nearest friends and his worthy pastor. 

At this early period he became deeply interested in the 
politics of his state, and was a leading and valued contributor 
to one of the principal newspapers in Concord, then edited 
by the Hon. George G. Fogg, afterward minister to Switzer- 
land and United States Senator. From the lips of this edi- 
tor we have earnest testimony to the ability and influence, as 
a writer and a speaker, of the boy of eighteen. Furnished 
with a good academic education, mingling with the leaders of 
opinion in the state, gifted with charms of person and man- 
ner rarely surpassed, with a magnetic pen and a captivating 
speech, and moreover in the midst of a community always 
immersed in politics, —it is not strange that the youth was 
swerved from his original purpose, and was led to engage in 
the study of the law. Graduating at the law-school in Cam- 
bridge, he soon became a man of mark in office and court. 

But soon he felt, and never ceased to feel, that he had not 
entered upon his real vocation. While the legal practice 
was never irksome to him, and while he gave himself to 
every duty it imposed with characteristic thoroughness, still 
he was sure that he had been deluded into it by circum- 
stances, rather than chosen it from deep conviction. He was 
not at home. Gladly would he have returned to his first 
choice, but there were labor and. pain in forfeiting a success 
already won, and taking the lowest steps of a new education 
and training at that late day. He strove to be contented, 
but his life was out of orbit. With a most generous nature, 
and a temperament and sympathies which made all men his 
friends ; especially sought after and beloved by those of his 
own guild, as a charming comrade; he half-persuaded him- 
self that he was happy after all, and instinctively welcomed 
exciting pleasure, which might otherwise have had little at- 
traction. This period of his life, with its ceaseless struggle 
and its hand-to-hand encounter with a moral foe, ending 
with a desperate heroism which won a victory never to be 
forfeited, — these cloudy years were those to which our friend 
afterward referred his chief ability to meet human life on its 
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own level, and help it in its deepest needs. And whatever 
one’s ethical views and feelings may be, it is certain that the 
soul which has met a powerful temptation in direst conflict, 
and mastered it, comes forth robed with a strength it might 
not have known otherwise, and is prepared to be the guide 
and commander of other souls in their days of weakness 
and struggle. How otherwise could one pray with fullest 
emphasis, ‘“‘ Lead us not into temptation,” or set forth with 
practical meaning and power the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, or the agony of the garden? Accordingly few men 
could better minister to those who needed moral reinforce- 
ment, than could our friend. He knew what was in men, 
and by what forces and influences, from within and from 
without, they were liable to be surprised. His was a wonder- 
ful faculty of meeting every listener at the gate of has own 
experience. After one of his sermons, you felt that you had 
had a healthful overhauling of your life; and a solemn talk 
with your better nature. 

Mr. Moore had finally left the law and had begun the study 
of divinity when the war of the rebellion called loyal men to 
arms. He was quick to respond, enlisting as a private ina 
New Jersey Battery, and afterward accepting a commission 
in a colored regiment. At the close of his military service 
he was free again to betake himself to the study of theology. 

At Meadville and in private he qualified himself for the 
preacher’s work; and in the spring of 1866 officiated in 
several pulpits. Calls were given him to settle, of which he 
accepted one from Lawrence, Mass. Of his ministry there, 
— lasting nearly five years and a half, — it needs only to be 
said that his people represent it as perfect. The relation 
was severed only when he became physically unable to do a 
pastor’s work. Still, though incurably ill of consumption, he 
felt that he must preach; and, flattering himself that he 
might recover, engaged as stated supply with the church at 
Springfield Mass. With a simulated strength, but a mighty 
energy, he gave to that people the last four months of his 
life, and won to himself every heart in that large and strong 
congregation. Sent by his new friends on a voyage, with the 
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hope that he might improve in health sufficiently to settle as 
their pastor, he had hardly reached Europe, when the body 
failed longer to support the soul’s powerful demands, and his 
last hours were in a strange land with strangers, 

This young man’s life can never be written. His power 
was chiefly in his personality. There were a charm and a 
fragrance which words cannot hold. 

Simplicity and naturalness were his most obvious graces. 
His manner was transparent and unaffected. His hand held 
a warmth and gave a pressure, which you could remember. 
His conversation was characterized by an exhilarating frank- 
ness, which, whatever the subject, was as captivating as a 
child’s. He could never have written an involved sentence, 
or have spoken a vague idea. His sermons were pictures 
and incarnations, which won and held the youngest and old- 
est. By a happy illustration or a turn of phrase, he put 
home a thought so that it could not be forgotten. In short, 
whether in the pulpit or elsewhere, nothing seemed to stand 
between him and you. 

This clearness and childlikeness marked his dealings with 
himself. He was an inexorable judge of his own conduct. 
He loved praise, but welcomed criticism ; and with an in- 
genuousness truly refreshing, could speak of his own merits 
and defects with equal freedom. 

There was a prevailing common sense in his discourses, 
and a practical, business-like turn, which made religion seera 
to be the most natural and necessary of concerns, and pre- 
vented his hearers from dissociating in their minds, spiritual 
life and faith, from every day affairs. If he ever seemed to 
lack elevation of flight, it was because he was determined to 
say nothing which could not be made immediately vital and 
operative. 

His was no vague, general purpose of doing passably a 
minister’s work. He had a single aim in everything, to help 
his people to be better, happier, more useful, fuller of love 
and faith. If a friend asked him how he was succeeding, in- 
stead of a general and comprehensive reply, he would tell of 
some definite success or failure, of a young man, for instance, 
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whom he had helped to abandon a bad habit, or some benevo- 
lent enterprise his people had in hand. 

Childlike himself, the children flocked around him, and he 
was pre-eminently their minister. One of his Lawrence pa- 
rishioners writes: “No more complete summing up of his 
whole character could be made, than by saying of him sim- 
ply, the children loved him.” 

Mr. Moore’s bearing in the pulpit was faultless ; his style, 
as we have said, clear, perspicacious, picturesque. While he 
never alluded to himself, still every hearer could see that his 
soul had been in the profound places. Persons listening to 
him for the first time would remark, “ He is a young man of 
deep experience.” 

Mr. Moore could hardly be called an extensive scholar in 
his profession, though with his legal study, always an advan- 
tage to a clergyman, and his good acquaintance with English 
literature, added to a full average degree of theological attain- 
ment, he would compare favorably with the standard of the 
present day. But his one study was how to move men’s 
moral and spiritual natures. Theologically conservative, he 
cared little for the dividing lines of opinion, but was lost in 
his great practical purpose. His legal training evidently 
helped him largely in speaking to men of the world. Indeed 
_ he seemed to address his congregation as if they were a fair- 
minded and honest jury, desiring to arrive at the right of the 
matter, and to act accordingly. 

It needs hardly to be added that this practical, earnest and 
sympathetic spirit, free from jealousy and rivalry, led him 
into various positions of usefulness outside the church. He 
was an active member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and their orator repeatedly, member of the school-board, 
sought for by Lyceums, and interested in all philanthropic 
enterprises. As a platform orator he excelled. 

Mr. Moore’s chief fault or mistake, in the eyes of those 
who knew him best, was his unkindness to himself. He laid 
upon himself burdens of work for a single year, which were 
enough for a decade. His life was one of high pressure con- 
tinually. He wore himself out in his anxious concern for 
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others. He appeared to grudge the very hours he spent so 
well and faithfully in his study. Practical results were what 
he craved. Not a waking hour did he forget that he hada 
work to do, and that people were waiting and suffering for 
him to do it. And this was the more remarkable considering 
his complete and almost unequalled trust in Providence, and 
his habitual hopefulness. Perhaps this anxious and unremit- 
ting activity is inseparable from the most entire consecra- 
tion. It is a genuine martyrdom ; and yet it may be doubted 
whether in our day such self-immolation is necessary. From 
the economical point of view, doubtless there is no such 
need. But in the larger significance of such a life and death, 
above its measured and immediate utility, the world reaps 
infinite benefit. A little more of the ideal, and a degree less 
of the practical, would no doubt have rounded his life into 
a fuller circle of years, and might possibly have increased its 
power. Still, just such an example as his accelerates the 
wheels of our own being. It proves that a consecrated life 
is possible to-day. It shames us out of idleness and mere 
pleasurable activity. Yes, lives of this sort are the sacrifices 
which help to reconcile us to work, to duty and to Provi- 
dence. They emit an invigorating atmosphere which per- 
haps the best preserved old age could hardly evolve. None 
of us dares believe that the shortening of a life-time in such 
a way is,in the true account, a waste or a calamity. At 
least we see in it that “honorable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, nor that is measured by number 
of years,” but that “wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and 
an unspotted life is old age.” 





“Ler no rust of selfishness corrode our lives away. If the 
temptation is great to turn aside, let the prayer be mighty that our 
feet may be kept from the ways of error. Call largely on God, 
and he will largely descend and fill our cup to overflowing.” 
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VALUE AND LOSS OF SOUL. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. BUCK. 


[The following article came to us early in November, and, for our 
convenience, has been kept over till now. — Ep.] 

THERE are certain forms of speech which have for a 
time a religious use, then become suspected of cant, then 
are dropped and lost sight of; and yet are good and sen- 
sible forms of speech. They are thus gradually aban- 
doned, not because devoid of a good meaning, but because 
their meaning has become too great to be contained in them 
any longer. Among such phrases is that motto of the re- 
vival campaign, “What is the state of your soul?” In the 
inner circle of believers in, what may be called without dis- 
respect, the verbal process of regeneration, the question 
still has a solemn and genuine sound, In the circle just 
without that it is used, if at all, with diffidence, as having a 
color of insincerity, or rather of forced sincerity. In all 
other religious circles, and in the world without, it is never 
used at all, that is to say, it is dropped and lost sight of ; and 
for the reason that the meaning of it has become so real and 
important as to require new phraseology, that is yet unvi- 
tiated by small associations. 

For the old associations of this particular phraseology do 
undoubtedly so belittle it as to render it inadequate to the 
larger requirement. What are those associations? What 
meaning is most readily attached to the interrogatory, What 
is the state of your soul? It intimates chiefly a concern 
about what may happen to the soul in a future state. It 
means, Is your soul saved from the woes of the life to come? 
It contains an implied offer of assistance, with allusion to the 
means commonly employed to effect that salvation. And 
these facilities of escape are chiefly external, — outszde the 
soul. And so, in that use which was once more common 
than it is now, the question, What is the state of your soul? 
referred scarcely at all to the soul’s state or condition ; it re- 
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ferred rather to certain assumed relations to an outward des- 
tiny and to outward ways of salvation, — relations, too, of a 
somewhat forced or non-natural kind. 

Necessarily, then, as the conviction grows that the king- 
dom of God is wthin, and that the “state of the soul” means 
the soul’s sate or condition, that old question with its almost 
exclusive reference to outward things must fall into disuse. 
The meaning hidden there comes to light and breaks the 
shell of that embodiment. 

But, truly considered, there is no question more vital than 
this ; considered, that is, apart from its common associations, 
and referred rather to intrinsic quality—and quantity — 
than to extrinsic happenings and appliances. 

It is necessary, however, to get away as far as possible 
from ¢he soul, regarded as a ¢hing which is entrusted to us in 
awful charge, and which we are to work over with constant 
assiduity, applying to it creeds, ceremonies, and other saving 
instrumentalities ; a thing which, if we do not take care, we 
shall assuredly lose and be somehow ourselves forever lost 
with it. Soul is of indeterminate quantity ; it comes to us 
in a mystery ; its reaches are beyond farthest vision ; it is in 
us, we are in it, while without and within it seeks itself, it 
answers to itself, and in all expressions declares its substance 
and unity in God. And, therefore, we cannot deal with it in 
its entirety as if it were a thing of value; we can neither 
save it nor lose it. And yet soul is of value, and soul may 
be lost. 

When two old acquaintances meet after a long period of 
non-intercourse, even while they shake hands and give ver- 
bal greetings, they are asking silent questions concerning one 
another. With subtle scanning of each other’s outward ap- 
pearance they try to solve a problem of quantity. The eye of 
each is asking, Now what have the years added to or taken 
from my friend ? 

They are perhaps men who have had, in former days, a 
merely business intercourse. Then the question is, — the 
unexpressed question put by the searching glance, — What 
now is his business value? What is he worth in mercantile 
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terms? Is he a sound man to deal with? In these ques- 
tionings there is reference to value, but no reference to value 
of soul. 

Perhaps they are old friends who in their school days 
passed together through certain religious experiences, and 
together made a profession of conversion. Meeting now 
after long separation, the unexpressed concern of each for the 
other is, Does he still hold fast to his good profession, and is 
his soul still saved? In this case the questioning has refer- 
ence to soul, but has no reference to value, — no reference to 
personal worth. 

But it does sometimes happen that two thus meet who in 
unforgotten days have shared, in familiar converse, the 
thoughts, inquiries, guesses and conclusions that experience 
has evolved in the soul of each. They have looked with 
equal sincerity at the face of the great mystery ; they have 
shared and sustained each other’s zeal in the fearless study 
of it; they have joined hearts in the determination to know 
as much of it as may be revealed, and never to make believe 
know what cannot be known to any. And so, coming to- 
gether into sincere relation with the infinite Soul which both 
makes life’s mystery and is revealed in it to all honest minds, 
they have found in that themselves and one another. It 
speaks in their communion together ; it declares itself in that 
earnest outlook, that honest seeking for truth, that zealous 
striving towards right thinking and right doing which have 
bound them close in friendship; they were thus, in those 
past days, one in God. Now they meet again, and, as they 
clasp hands, what are they asking? Their mutual question- 
ing touches both soul and value. Is my friend more or less 
than in those good times of our communion? Has he grown 
away? Is he still genuine? Have we advanced at equal 
pace, so that we may stand together now, or has one out- 
stripped the other so that we must be separate henceforth? 
In these searchings, the truth is instinctively acknowledged 
that soul is value, and that soul may be gained or may be 
lost. 

History emphasizes the supreme value of soul, in those 
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wondrous contrasts where through its inspiration of one 
man it has conquered the customs of many millions. Put 
convicton against conventionalism, and in the long run, if 
the conviction be true it must conquer; for conviction of a 
truth is but consciousness of the contact where soul in man 
touches the infinite Soul. But conviction may be born any- 
where, in stable as well as in palace; through the might of 
its inspiration Buddha divests himself of royal privileges to 
make himself one with his brethren by sharing their sorrows, 
and the humbly born boy of Nazareth undertakes to establish 
the kingdom of God among men. And both are kings and 
conquerors by the might of soul. 

The little things of the world confound the mighty, because 
the lowly places, being far more numerous than the exalted, are 
more likely to give birth to prevailing conviction of truth ; 
and conviction prevails, beating down convention, simply 
because soul is mighter than custom. History nowhere em- 
phasizes the value of soul so clearly as in the chapter of his- 
tory preserved to us in the gospel record. Jesus spake, the 
record says, “with authority, and not as the Scribes.” And 
yet the Scribes appear to have had some authority for speak- 
ing. The difference was that Jesus spake w7¢h authority, and 
they 4y authority, which is the difference between wth soul 
and by commission. 

The scribes spake by authority of the law and the testi- 
mony, by authority of ancient revelations and miracles, by 
authority of vast research into the Scriptures. It was one of 
their own sayings that by searching the Scriptures they 
should gain eternal life. So they spake by authority, com- 
paring texts, and compiling from Scripture laborious and un- 
convincing arguments, — unconvincing, for, alas! with all their 
credentials, commissions and authorities, they could not speak 
with authority to the soul in their hearers. 

Certainly “not as the scribes” did Jesus speak when he 
spake his own thought and faith new-sprung from the uni- 
versal Soul in him. But if you insist that he spake officially, 
and made mechanical announcement of moral precept, to you 
he is oly another scribe. If you think that he declared his 
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lofty utterances only because he was commissioned and dele- 
gated to declare them, and that his word is to be regarded 
only or chiefly because it is sanctioned by miracles and is the 
word of an officer in the kingdom of God, you are thinking 
that he spake precisely as did the scribes, dy authority and 
not zw7tk authority, by authority but without inspiration and 
without inspiring effect. 

Think, rather, that what the eternal Soul revealed in the 
chambers of his consciousness, he dared to speak and to 
stand by, without other authorization than the authority given 
by inspiration to the convictions themselves. Think that in 
him was “fulness of God,” which is to say fulness of that 
divine Spirit or Soul which in some measure was shared by 
those who heard him speak. Think that, being so pos- 
sessed and filled with Soul, he cou/d not speak out of Scrip- 
tures, as did the scribes, but must speak and act out of him- 
self, and so speaking and doing must carry living conviction 
to the living soul in his hearers. To one regarding him thus 
it is difficult not to believe that the sublimity of his spirit 
was manifest in his person, made him of august presence, 
flowed from him in mysterious effluence, obtained the hom- 
age of the free-thinking listener, and gave peculiar impres- 
siveness to the words he uttered, so that the people would 
feel,— though they could not prove from any scripture, — 
would fee/, to the profoundest depths of being, that he was 
speaking to them with wondrous authority. Nay, it is not 
difficult to believe that from him a healing influence must 
flow, even from the hem of his garment. 

Once, then, in the ages past, once at least, the human soul 
has found full utterance; once at least a Son of Man, know- 
ing the soul’s divineness and authority, and rising to its great 
height, has serenely confronted the muiltitudinous race of 
scribes doling out the law and the testimony, and, in the face 
of overbearing tradition and custom, has declared his majes- 
tic “But J say unto you.” In him it may be seen that there 
is no other power among men so mighty as the power of the 
divine Soul in humanity. 

The soul that was thus manifested in the Son of Man, al 
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persons are endowed with in greater or lessdegree. To lose 
it in any slightest measure is a great misfortune; to gain it in 
continuously increasing measure is the end and aim of exist- 
ence ; so that what is the state of your soul is, indeed, a ‘seri- 
ous and important question. Let us notice some ways in 
which soul may be lost. 

There have been young men who, standing at the thres- 
hold of active life, have looked forward to the coming 
years with a fine determination that their lives should not be 
lived in vain. In their reading of history, or of contempo- 
rary events they have touched the sacred enthusiasm which 
has given good men to the world, — men of insight, who 
have laid their prophetic gifts upon the altar of humanity ; 
men of affairs who have nobly served in business or in states- 
manship, heroic men who have yielded their lives to the pub- 
lic necessity, men of large sympathy who from open hand 
and purse have extended largely the area of human happiness. 
Touching this sacred enthusiasm they have also received it, 
to animate them with heroic purpose. The strong aspiration 
which uplifts the heart of youth bears them to high resolve 
and with great thoughts of purity, integrity, sincerity, and a 
progressive life, they go to meet the activities that invite their 
strength. Zhen they are filled with soul. 

But the prosaic concerns of business or trade or political 
citizenship become presently to these young men the chief 
concerns of existence. Their inward life is assailed by ten 
thousand foes, and, little by little, makes concession to the 
enemy. That which was easy to contemplation becomes dif- 
ficult to action; and these men of action become content at 
length to be dropped to the level of the market, sodden with 
small cares and impoverished of their earlier purpose and as- 
piration. Beholding them, how would the Son of Man ex- 
claim with sorrow, What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ! 

The pretensions of vanity are most subtle enemies of soul, 
for whatever checks the natural flow of being and makes one 
to be other than himself is ruinous to him. If one imitates, 
he for the time being is not himself, his own nature is for 
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the time thrust into the background, it has no chance there- 
fore to profit by the present affair and to be schooled by it 
into the grander development. Ina negative sense this is 
loss, the deprivation of growth. Just this loss those incur 
who engage their constant attention —™ imitating certain 
ways of society or of religion. 

The false stratagems of manner and conversation by 
which one seeks to convey the notion that he is a man of 
importance are really most serious hindrances to his being a 
man of importance; for they stunt his soul, and it is soul 
only that is important. Delusive complacency in religious 
attainment obtained through conformity to approved usage, 
the satisfied imitation of ways commonly considered religious, 
is really a most serious hinderance to religion; for it stunts 
the soul, and it is soul only that is religious. Let one in any 
way overlay his own natural self with forced habits, or ficti- 
tious pretensions, and his growth is checked; he incurs loss 
of soul. Doubleness in any shape is an enemy to be feared ; 
the sincere or single-minded shall be full of light. 

But it sometimes is true that sincerity itself conceals a 
subtle temptation. Sincerity will lead one to declare his own 
true thought and conviction, and so it will sometimes place 
one in antagonism to prevailing views. That antagonism 
becomes in course of time more definite and pronounced, un- 
til all at once he discovers that he is labelled reformer and 
inconoclast. At this point the temptation is disclosed. One 
feels a strong bias to accept the label thrust upon him, to 
cover himself with the livery of reform and to assume the 
traditional methods and mannerisms of a class; he is con- 
scious of a subtle attraction luring him away from his own 
sincere and solitary self towards companionship, in likeness, 
with the prophetic genus. Meanwhile public hostility con- 
spires with that attraction by impelling him towards the as- 
sumption of the false degree of antagonism which is im- 
puted to him. Under this twofold urging it may happen 
that he will be withdrawn from his stronghold of honest con- 
viction, will be borne to a mental territory whither being him- 
self he would not go, and will remain on that uncongenial 
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soil only because-he has burned his ships behind him. So 
might one be betrayed to loss of soul by a sincerity not quite 
deep enough to abide unshaken. 

These are some of the ways in which soul may be lost: (1) 
by neglecting to keep and cherish it amid the engagements 
of active pursuit ; (2) by thrusting it back into inactivity, 
restraining. thus its proper development, while false airs and 
affectations, stratagems and imitations occupy attention ; (3) 
by yielding one’s self to outward forces that may have placed 
one in a fictitious attitude before his community, thus adopt- 
ing the foreign fiction and making it one’s own. These haz- 
ards of loss may serve to suggest other similar ways, or at 
least to illustrate the fact that soul may be lost even in this 
present life, 

We cannot know what the future life may have in store for 
us. We cannot know what is to be done to us or with us 
when we shall have passed over the border, what gladness is 
to be won, what woes are to be suffered or escaped, what 
losses are to be made good. But we do know that soul is 
now at hazard of loss and comes under judgment this side 
the grave ; for we know well what we see passing under our 
observation and even within our experience. So that there 
appears some reason for considering well the liberated mean- 
ing of the exploded terror, —“ What is the state of your 
soul ?” 


“WE are told, that, since the creation of the world, not one par- 
ticle of matter has been lost: so every human deed of goodness 
may float away into the moral world, like vapors from the earth, 
and be transformed and come again, perhaps a flower to cheer the 


weary, perhaps a drop of dew to moisten a parched and burning 
life.” " 
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THE ORGAN MUSIC OF LUCERNE. 
BY REV. A. JUDSON RICH. 


In the grand old city of loved Lucerne, 

A fine Cathedral, rich and quaint, there stands, 
Of many saints the resting-place and urn, 

The loved resort of pilgrims from all lands, 


’Twas on a quiet evening hour I strolled 
Within its sacred walls, to hear the peal 
Of organ, whose sweet music might unfold 
The soul’s closed portals, and the heart unseal. 


The gilded monuments and carvings rare, 
The works of early art which I beheld, 
Could not with holier, better thoughts compare, 
As music through the lofty arches swelled. 


The dear old ballads of the heart and home, 
Of native land and childhood’s sweeter hour, 
Came floating to the ear at evening’s gloam, 
With most subduing, cheering, soothing power. 


Then came the great composer’s wedding-march, 
Murmuring, rippling, blending with wondrous skill ; 

The full band sweeping through the vaulted arch, 
The whole soul subject to the artist’s will. 
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But listen to the Alpine thunder-storm, 
That breaks upon the mountains from afar! 
The tempest-signs are gathering in dark form, 
The storm-king riding forward in his car! 
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The shirring wind, the muttering thunder came, 
The trickling rain-drops, and the rushing stream, 
Till peal and crash increasing shook the frame, 
Till mount and glen with lightning flashes gleam ! 
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Silence ensues, — then breaks, with solemn crash, 
The mighty thunderclaps, with boom on boom ; 

The swollen, white-plumed streams their rock-beds lash ; 
The soul is thrilled with mingled joy and gloom. 


The storm now wanes ; less frequent comes the sound 
Of thunder-peal reverberating through 

The mountain peaks ; less roar the winds around ; 
Fainter and fainter every storm-song grew: 


While in the almost silence there arose 

A chant among the mountains, sweet and clear, 
As of some pious nuns at the day’s close — 

A heavenly chant, to every heart most dear. 


From gentle strains increased the notes in power, 
Until full chorus broke in anthem strong, 

Filling each heart with rapture for the hour ; 
Then slowly died away this glorious song, 


Like some last trembling seraph-breath the while, 
And spell-bound, filled with admiration true, 

Prayerful we gazed through choir, and arch, and aisle, 
Then bade the dear old place a last adieu! 


O organ-voice, O master art, O hand 
Almost divine, whose touch the soul inspires 
With grandest visions of the heavenly land, 
Where music is the speech of angel-choirs ! 


Thine is the seer’s mission, thine the art, 
The life to sanctify and fill with love, 
And every grace and beauty to impart — 
Thus linking earth with the blest world above! 


Thy voice, evangel, is the holiest prayer, 
Thy symphony the rythm of all true souls ; 
In life, in death, may we thy thralldom share, 
And know thy power as the ages roll! 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


THERE is a-fluted column called “The Monument,” having 
a winding stairway within, which rises two hundred feet from. 
amid one of the thronged and busy portions of the city of 
London. It commemorates the great fire of 1666. From 
this fearful height, in a clear day, you look down upon the 
great city of four million inhabitants; you see its streets 
radiating or winding in all directions, as a great map spread 
out under your eye; you see the turbid life that rolls and 
throbs through them, miles and miles away; you seem to 
stand at the heart, and trace the circulation through the 
arteries and veins of the monster city as through a living 
being ; you see the silver Thames as one of the arteries, 
waftiug its vessels and winding away off to the sea. You 
wonder whether there can be any spell powerful enough to 
bring down the hush of silence on all that fevered and throb- 
bing life. And yet Sunday in London does this. It does 
not stop the circulation, but it hushes the noise and softens 
it. It drives the depravities of the city closer into its dens. 
It shuts the places of trade and amusement, and brings the 
people in quiet processions to and from their places of 
prayer. In three of these places I was drawn,—not so 
much from curiosity as to join in forms of worship which 
were of variant mould. It so happened that they were rep- 
resentative of the three phases of faith which are dominant 
in the great English metropolis. In what is called the “Tab- 
ernacle,” where Spurgeon preaches, are gathered every Sun- 
day eight thousand people, mainly from the “ lower classes,” 
so called. They throng into it with faces looking as eager 
as those which crowd the theatres when some new star has 
appeared. They come there in such throngs that a special 
policeman is detailed to preserve order. They are evidently 
for the most part plain work-day people, who come to get 
strength to bear them up under the weary burdens of life. 
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Entering in and joining in the worship, you very soon learn 
what the attraction is, and whence the inspiration. Not the 
least is the singing. The whole congregation is the choir. 
The hymns that roll up to heaven on the billowy waves of 
eight thousand voices, all of them impassioned with the 
emotions of the soul, were enough of themselves to melt all 
the ice out of a congregation, if perchance any had been 
brought in. No organ tones, nor salaried choirs, ever make 
such music as rolls from the heart of that great congrega- 
tion, — and if not a sermon were preached, or not another 
prayer were breathed, music struck from eight thousand 
human lyres at once, all of them warm with the fires of 
the Holy Ghost, were prayer and sermon and organ all in 
one, and what no ritual of human contrivance could ever imi- 
tate or supersede. The preacher appears,—a man of im- 
mense vitality, of large animal development, who evidently 
cannot hold these people by mere zztellectual power. But 
two things are given him which make him master of the 
place. A voice of such clear penetration that not a syllable 
is lost to the dullest ear, and an earnestness so deep and 
pervading that it possesses the whole man in every muscle 
and motion, and thrills through every sentence with its im- 
passioned tones. There is silence through the whole multi- 
tude so profound that a whisper or a wandering zephyr would 
disturb it. The preacher has no tricks of oratory, no declama- 
tion, and one ruling idea, — the vicarious atonement through 
the blood of Christ, variously applied and illustrated, but 
running through hymn, sermon, and prayer with the passions 
of the heart breathed into it. Sothe people are fed on the one 
doctrine which it is hoped opens to them the ampler riches 
of the Divine Love. “The Tabernacle” has certainly solved 
one problem very clearly, how Sunday may be made most 
attractive to common people; that no amusements, nor sen- 
sational eloquence, can ever touch such deep and thrilling 
chords of interest as the gospel of Christ can do when so 
preached and received as to wake up the spiritual nature and 
inspire it. 

In the English cathedrals, quite another aspect of Chris- 
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tianity is to be found, and quite other methods of administra- 
tion. Here painting, architecture, music, and sculpture do 
the work of preaching, or partly come in the place of it. 
And I believe that the rule admits of but few exceptions 
that the pulpit in the same degree loses its function. The 
Word spoken becomes very faint and feeble amid the blaze 
of magnificence where the word is pictured or symbolized. 
It is sometimes pictured and symbolized, however, in ways 
that are very deeply impressive. We had visited so many 
cathedrals, that when we came to Glasgow, and found there 
was yet another that mast be gone over, more beautiful than 
all the rest, I said, “No more of the Virgin, and of painted 
Calvarys. Let us leave them in their glory.” But we did 
not,—and very fortunately ; for never did the pencil of the 
artist bring down before the eye such sweet and heavenly 
ideals as in the long rows of painted windows in that cathe- 
dral. And when we came to where the Sermon on Mount 
Olivet, the last portion of the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
is illustrated, in the faces of those who are deemed worthy of 
the “Come, ye blessed,” — they who feed the poor, who visit 
the sick and the prisoner, — it was as if Goodness and Mercy 
and Tender Sympathy had been impersonated before us, and 
beamed upon us from angelic eyes. Whoever looks there 
must read the Saviour’s words with deeper apprehension of 
his meaning ever afterwards. A thousand sermons looked 
down upon us from those walls and windows. The English 
cathedral, however, speaks not merely in its paintings and 
sculpture and architecture, it speaks in the associations that 
open the long perspectives of past history. Tne ghosts of 
seven hundred years haunt the crypts and walk the aisles 
and talk along the walls and murmur through the rituals. In 
one of the oldest of them I attended an ordination service, 
where eighteen priests and deacons were inducted into holy 
orders. It was in the Chester Cathedral, where you forget 
the world of to-day, and seem to be living in the medizval 
ages. The sermon was on the Apostolic Succession. It 
needed little argument where imagination came in the place 
of it so readily. In the dim religious light that gleamed 
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from its skyey arches, and among its vast clustered columns, 
the venerable archbishop, who was too old and weak to 
stand up, seemed like one of the old prophets risen again, 
and the eighteen candidates in white seemed like the sheeted 
dead come back to warn the living to repentance. The mold 
of centuries was in all the atmosphere around. The Litany 
was not read nor chanted, but z¢oncd by the priest, the usual 
practice in the English cathedrals. It were somewhat as if 
the prodigal son, when he would say, “I will arise and go to 
my father,” first scanned the sentence, and put it on rythmic 
feet before he uttered it. 

The crowning glory of the English cathedral, however, is 
St. Paul’s in London, which lifts up its vast dome so far into 
the sky, and above the smoky atmosphere, as to be seen in 
all directions. Its modern style, — its splended Greek col- 
umns and fresh and beautiful ornamentation do not break its 
connection with the past. The whole history of the English 
Reformation clusters about St. Paul’s, from the time when 
Henry VIII. seized the position, and old Latimer in St. 
Paul’s churchyard poured forth his stinging satire against the 
vices of the clergy. The churchyard has nearly disappeared. 
The thronged street has invaded it and taken it nearly all up. 
And the multitudes who used to throng the churchyard now 
go inside under the dome, which seems like another sky with 
its stars, and among the columns which in the vast spaces 
are like the scattered century-trees in an open forest. The 
English Church still holds the position and puts one of its 
blest men there. The most eloquent preacher in London, 
very unlike old Latimer, though his worthy successor, speaks 
from its pulpit to-day,— Dr. Liddon, Canon of St. Paul’s. 
But it is eloquence under difficulties. It has to be rolled 
and echoed around the reverberations of the cathedral till it 
falls on the ear like a voice mocking itself. The sermon, as I 
heard it, was a volume of silvery surges whose meaning was 
lost or become indistinct in the reverberations. The reader 
we could scarcely hear at all, except as a murmuring sound. 
The cathedral preaches in a host of thronging and thrilling 
memories, in its grace and magnificence, and in its seraphic 
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music, —all which nearly drown the pulpit and stifle it. 
Old Latimer’s word in the churchyard, when he proved 
that the Devil was the most industrious bishop in all Eng- 
land, must have been vastly more effective. The English 
Church, however, notwithstanding its fixed and stately forms, 
and its strong hold upon the past, seems to me to have more 
of breadth and more of the future in it than any other church 
of to-day. Its ranges of thought and opinion are very large. 
Unitarianism, Swedenborgianism, and Universalism all rest 
secure within its folds. The stiffest and most ultra Unitarian 
I met with was a churchman and a high tory; and the man 
who does the most to circulate the works of Swedenborg, 
and extend their influence, is an English churchman, hold- 
ing the living of one of the London parishes of ten thousand 
pounds a year, and devoting it to the spread of New Church 
theology, — Augustus Clissold, one of the choicest spirits 
and ripest scholars that can be found on either continent. 
Another excellent man lately died, belonging to the English 
Church, who did not believe in endless punishment, and who 
did not believe in the vicarious theory of the atonement, — 
Maurice. He will be long remembered as one of the pure 
and holy spirits which belonged to the transition period of 
the church, mediating between the old and the new, con- 
serving what was good in the one, and catching dim and 
struggling foregleams of the new morning. 

The English Church stands between the past oii the 
future,— a guarantee that the good of the one shall not be 
thrown away while its forms are flexible to the spirit of the 
new age that breathes more or less through all denomina-’ 
tions. I am not sure that the rights of honest opinion are 
better protected anywhere; for you generally find that men 
who believe little or nothing are the narrowest, the most 
scornful and exclusive towards those who believe much. 

The reader will be glad, I doubt not, to hear of another 
people, — kindred theologically with ourselves,—the Eng- 
lish Unitarians. They are small in number, but two things 
have done much to extend their influence. The world will 
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judge more or less after all by practical results, and call that 
religion the best under which the virtues and graces of 
character bloom the sweetest and ripen the fairest. Some 
of the noblest women of England, or of the world you might 
say as well, became so under Unitarian culture and influence. 
Mary Carpenter and Florence Nightingale there imbibed 
their love for God and received their mission of mercy to 
mankind. Not far from Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle stands 
the Stamford Street Chapel, where the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association preaches; and into which 
he gathers the children from the street, and the homes of 
poverty, to bring them to a knowledge and love of the 
Saviour. The influence of his own mind, heart, character, 
and life is the very sunshine of gospel, charity and love. 
The Unitarian congregations, so far as I had opportunity for 
judging, differ from ours in being more absorbed in the devo- 
tional part of the service. They all pray with the minister, 
bowing low all over the house, and you would scarcely 
see a wandering eye, or the sign of a wandering thought. 
During the benediction, and after it, there was no bustle 
or hastening out; but the whole congregation would 
remain a few moments bowed in silent prayer, before 
anybody stirred. The service was enriched with scripture 
readings, which the people diligently followed with open 
Bibles, and the whole air of the place was one of thoughtful 
devotion. Some societies make use of a liturgy, — and I am 
not sure that there is any better one, or one which lifts soul 
into a more clear and fragrant atmosphere of the Divine 
Love, than the one compiled by Mr. Martineau. Denomina- 
tionally I do not think the English Unitarians can ever be- 
come large or numerous, for they never can break down the 
impassive walls of the established churches. But their in- 
fluence on English thought has been, and is, very consider- 
able. 

Where the English Church and the Evangelical are alike 
powerless against the infidelity of the age, Martineau grap- 
ples with it, routs it from its positions with a power of logic 
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and a keenness of analysis that shame its system-bulding, 
and tumble it back into the dust. The materialists who 
make man nothing but a clod more finely organized, and 
who not only leave God out of the universe, but shut all the 
doors against him, have claimed that all the brain was on 
their side. In the clear upper realm of philosophic thought 
where their feet are too clumsy ever to climb, Martineau as- 
cends easily, and looks down upon them, and shows them all 
the gaps and the weakness of the mud-houses they are build- 
ing, — and it is claimed, by those who should know, that his 
influence with those who are to shape the future thought of 
England, and hold it loyal to God and to Christianity, is al- 
ready perceptible. He is yet in the vigor of his years, with 
a thoughtful brow overarching a large, clear, hazel eye, with 
a rather absent look from gazing into abstractions, and with 
an air of serene composure, cast about him, that banishes all 
nonsense out of it. 

If I were to concentrate the lesson which our subject sug- 
gests, and its bearing on our Unitarian Communion, it would 
be to correct the mistake which some of our people are fall- 
ing into, that something else than the gospel of Christ, and 
the rites of social worship, are needed to fill churches, and 
touch those cords of interest which vibrate the deepest and 
the longest. In any form of faith we can have, or any range 
of ceremonies, leave the Christ out of them and they turn to 
frost-work. Pare away everything, till nothing is left but a 
speaker on a platform to amuse people with eloquence or 
rhetoric, or new and ingenious speculations, and it goes very 
well till the preacher is drained dry and the people starve on 
negations, and then scatter to the four winds. What I think 
our churches need is, more response from the pews, both of 
prayer and of song, more of the worship that shall make the 
heart at least lyrical, not to drown the word, but to inspire it, 
and give it motion and power. Preachers subside and 
vanish away, each with his partial interpretations of the 
Word of God. But the Word remains to teach, convince, 
and search our whole nature, and all that art has done to im- 
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press the mind through the senses, all that eloquence has 
done to unfold its meaning, only tell us how much greater 
the Word is than all of them together, —that there is no 
ritual we can frame which can hold it all. No matter how 
much of form, or how much of ceremony, provided love of 
God and man, and the communion with them both, are so 
full and fervent as to inspire our forms, and make them the 
clothing of our spiritual life. 


COMMON SENSE. —IMAGINATION. 


By common sense we understand the faculty of séeing things as 
they are, and adapting ourselves to them. It is the leading faculty 
in the mental constitution of great generals, great rulers, judges, 
and merchants. When to this great faculty is added the still 
higher gift of imagination,—which is the faculty of seeing not 
only what is, but what ought to be in order to fill out and complete 
that which actually exists, —we come to the highest development 
of the human mind. Homer and Dante and Shakespeare, Moses 
and Plato, perhaps Alfred and Bacon, belong to this class, — the 
greatest poets, lawgivers, philosophers, and statesmen. These are 
the men of original and commanding genius who, from the frag- 
mentary or isolated facts before them, divine what is needed to fill 
them out. New and better ideas are suggested to them, and lead 
to new discoveries, new inventions, new and better laws, new and 


better theories of man and of God. 
J. H. M. 





“Ir is the good we have not done, and not positive evil, that 
keeps us from our possessions of happiness.” 
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THE OLD CHARITY LECTURE. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. CHANEY. 


TueE venerable charity whose story I am to tell is distin- 
guished by its practice of liberality with the Christian motive 
and in association with the Christian Church. For a hun- 
dred and fifty-three years its record may be traced, and prior 
to 1720 it had existed, in an humble way, for an unknown 
period. Its meetings were held quarterly, on the first Sun- 
day of March, June, September, and December, in a private 
house, the residence of Elder Bridgham, and afterwards at his 
son Henry’s. At the time when the records begin, 1720, the 
meetings were held at Deacon Jonathan Williams’, in Savage’s 
Court, and there they remained for twenty years, when they 
were removed to that “Chamber of the Town House where 
the representatives of the province meet.” If Elder Bridgham 
or his son Henry lived at the time when they entertained the 
quarterly lecture in the house which belonged to the Bridg- 
ham heirs, there are some among us to-day who can recall 
the cradle of the quarterly meetings. The old mansion, 
well known to the men who were young when the present 
century was young, as the Julien House, on Milk Street, was 
built by Henry Bridgham in 1670, and occupied by his heirs 
for sixty-two years. The imagination loves to recall this 
famous house, and invest its picturesque features with recol- 
lections of a charity as generous as the later hospitalities of 
the house were famous. A tradition of charity clings to the 
place even amid the savory associations of M. Julien, who 
kept there the best restaurant in the country. For his eulo- 
gist concludes a long tribute to his worth with the statement 
that “an extensive class of the poor of the town will often, 
in their orisons to that Being ‘who doth the ravens feed,’ 
breathe a pious blessing on the memory of the charitable 
Julien.” 

The old Bridgham mansion was a house of six gables. Its 
second story projected over the first, and the attic again over 
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the second story; and a high porch gave an additional air of 
grandeur to the house. Surrounded with grass, and with a 
fence beyond that, it had all the features of a comfortable 
home, with some of the signs of palatial dignity. It was a 
fit meeting-place for the elders of the church, and their gen- 
erous supporters, to renew their charitable zeal on each suc- 
ceeding quarter, and replenish their treasury with fresh 
contribution. At this time the ministers that preached were 
“desired promiscuously,” says the record, “as they could be 
obtained.” And not only the devoted and studious Willard, 
the saintly and laborious Wadsworth, before their services as 
Presidents df the University, and Cotton Mather, with his cu- 
rious learning and obstinate superstition, the leading minister 
of the town at that day, but the venerable John Higginson 
of Salem, and the persuasive William Brattle of Cambridge, 
with other contemporaneous ministers, may have passed in- 
to the old Bridgham house, up the grass-grown walk, under 
the frowning jetty of the overbanging second story, into the 
long wide hall that tunnelled the building, and again into the 
parlor on either side the entry, where the quarterly meeting 
may have held its early sessions. We have no such picture 
of Deacon Williams’ house, in Savage’s Court, where the lec- 
ture was given for twenty years by the ministers of the town 
in turn. Cotton Mather gave the first there, in March, 1720, 
from the text, “ But to do good and communicate, forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” There was 
gathered thirty pounds, two shillings, which was distributed 
to sixty-one persons. 

When we compare this collection, taken in Deacon Wil- 
liams’ parlor, with the sums usually taken now by us, in our 
large churches, we have to consider the endless ramification 
of charitable effort in these late days, to keep us from invidi- 
ous comparison. If the modern collection at the charity 
meeting were our only contribution, instead of the very 
least we do in this work of Christian mercy, we might feel 
indeed that we had fallen under the suspicion of Cotton 
Mather’s warning text, and really forgotten either to “do 
good or to communicate.” 

9 
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A study of these old times has other lessons than this. 
For how could we say to-day, as was recorded then, that the 
proceeds of this charity are “ devoted to the poor of the town, 
most of them aged widows”? Easy indeed would be our 
task to-day if these pitiful, and generally worthy sufferers, 
were our only poor. Cotton Mather had already shown his 
interest in the welfare of widows by marrying two in no dis- 
tant. succession, and the desire to do good has been declared 
to be the ruling passion of his life. 

We take a professional pride in remembering the tribute 
of Franklin to his “ Essay to do Good,” — that he owed to it 
most of his usefulness in life. Again, in the famous contro- 
versy about the introduction of inoculation as a safeguard 
against small-pox, which was raging at the very time of his 
quarterly lecture on doing good, it was Cotton Mather’s ad- 
vocacy, in opposition to the whole medical profession of the 
time, excepting Dr. Boylston, which carried this merciful re- 
form. The gracious and scholarly Benjamin Colman, too, of 
Brattle Street, who was one of the charity lecturers of this 
time, gave the weight of his earnest defense to the new 
practice. Joseph Sewall, the “weeping prophet” of the Old 
South, and Thomas Prince, his learned colleague, Cooper and 
Foxcroft, Waldron ‘of the New North, and the gifted but in- 
dolent Gee, Checkley and Webb and Chauncy, and that in- 
corrigible punster and tory, the first minister of Hollis Street 
Church, Mather Byles, —these all took their turn at the 
quarterly meeting in Deacon Williams’ parlor, and the con- 
tribution often summed up as high as one hundred pounds. 

In 1740 the lecture passed from its private quarters to the 
Town House, and Joshua Gee preached the first sermon 
there with a practical effect of one hundred and ten pounds, 
which was distributed to above one hundred and forty per- 
sons. New names now began to vary the steady alternation 
of the old ministers who had conducted this charity for 
twenty years or more. William Hooper, Samuel Mather, 
William Welstead, Ellis Gray, and others, appear in the list, 
—among them a Mr. Crockor, who preached for Dr. Prince, 
on March 7, 1741, and of whom there is this report: “ Mr. 
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Crockor, a young gent, preached from . Collected 
seventy-five pounds. Mem. Such a Thronged assembly 
of women, Boys, &c., that ye gentlemen who usually 
attend could not get in.” And then, as if the Secretary 
could not contain his disgust, comes this: “ Lost by the 
thronged assembly at least thirty pounds.” How grate- 
ful we should be that no young man in these days has 
power to attract such a “throng of women, boys, &c.!” If 
our collections are small, they are at least secure, and all 
the gentlemen who usually attend the charity lecture can do 
so without the inconvenience of a crowd. 

From this date, 1741, until the War of the Revolution, the 
collections at the quarterly lectures were rarely less than one 
hundred pounds, and sometimes more than two hundred. 
When it only reached ninety-five pounds, in September, 
1753, the Secretary makes this note: “’Tis apprehended the 
smallness of this collection is on account of the many pub- 
lic contributions and private charities in this town for the 
poor and distressed in the time of the small-pox in the months 
last, — which now, through God’s great goodness, this town 
is passed through.” 

There seems to have been abundant reason for the appre- 
hension, for shortly before this time about eighteen hundred 
people had fled from the town, and over six thousand people 
had suffered from this terrible scourge. Shortly after the 
panic and its cause had disappeared, we find Dr. Chauncy 
preaching on the advantages of the linen manufacture, and 
advocating the employment of the poor in this valuable in- 
dustry. Thus the venerable preachers of the day demon- 
strated the discretion of their charity, and show us the way 
in which the poor may be best aided. His charity lecture 
that year, on the “Good Samaritan,” can hardly have failed 
to put a new illustration of his wise benevolence into his 
mouth, and we may imagine him interpolating the story with 
the recommendation of a linen bandage for the wants of the 
poor. In these years the august form of Dr. Bellamy might 
sometimes be seen at the lecture, and Andrew Eliot of the 
New North, who was destined to show himself such a con- 
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sistent friend of his country in the trying times of the on- 
coming Revolution. 

The contributions in 1759, notwithstanding the losses by 
the great fire of that year, were on a level with former con- 
tributions, In June, three months after the fire, two hundred 
and one pounds were taken ; in September, two hundred and 
three pounds; and in December again, one hundred and 
sixty-one pounds and thirteen shillings. At this date it is 
recorded that there had been “lately collected in the several 
churches of this town, for the sufferers in the late awful fire, 
five thousand two hundred and seventy-two pounds, seven 
shillings; and eight pence.” 

It might be added that the contribution taken Jast year, 
soon after our great fire, was much the largest which has 
been collected by the charity lecture for many years. Fires 
seem to melt the hearts and the gold of Boston men, and 
cause streams of charity to run with new fullness and free- 
dom. 

Lathrop, Mather, and Pemberton, with the men already 
mentioned, keep up the quarterly admonition to charity until 
the crisis of ’76, when, for the first time for sixty years, there 
is a break in the tradition. The record saith, “ The charity 
lecture has been interrupted from March 5, 1775, through 
the insults and violence of British troops, and the difficulties 
therein arising, until this first day of December, 1776, when 
it was, through the favor of Divine Providence, again revived. 
The lectures were now attended at the old brick chapel, be- 
cause Faneuil Hall had not yet been restored after the Brit- 
ish had abused it. For forty years previously the lectures 
had been held alternately in the Town House and Faneuil 
Hall, according as one or the other was in a condition to 
receive them, The collections from this date to 1781 look 
large upon paper. Beginning with nineteen pounds, six- 
teen shillings, in 1776, they rise to one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-four pounds, eighteen shillings in 
June, 1781. But this seeming magnificence of contri- 
bution is accounted for by the Secretary's memoran- 
dum; “From December I, 1776, to June 3, 1781, inclu- 
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sive, the collection was paper money.” In September 
of the latter year, it shrunk to fourteen pounds, seven 
shillings, nine pence, silver money. Then for a time it ran 
prudently along among the twenties, until, in 1796, it was 
reckoned no longer in pounds, but in United States currency, 
and $82.90 is the starting point of this new money contribu- 
tion. From this date to 1827, when a report on the expedi- 
ency of inviting other churches to join the charity was made, 
adversely to the proposition, the collection never rose above 
three or four hundred dollars, and in most years was below 
fifty. It has been consistently less ever since, with the 
exception of occasional years, when luck or some unusual 
pressure has increased the contribution. I hardly know 
which of these causes prevailed in 1855, when the collection 
was $112.20, and the Secretary explains, “Some unknown 
friend quietly slipped $100 into the box.” Who knows but 
that very friend may be living to-day? That was only eight- 
een years ago. 

In the train of the Revolutionary preachers, among whom 
the name of Mayhew should never be forgotten, — prophet 
of liberty, in church and State, — comes the name of Eckley 
of the Old South, then in happy agreement with all our 
churches, so that Eckley was ordained in King’s Chapel, the 
Old South not having recovered from the desecration of the 
British. When may we hope that this venerable relic of a 
by-gone day, pre-eminently the heroic day of our nation, one 
of the few reminders, and doubly precious from their scarcity, 
of the revolutionary era, will be recovered from the desecra- 
tion of the Americans? 

Turning the leaves of our record-book again, we come 
to more familiar names: “ Wight and West and Holley and 
Pierpont, of Hollis Street Church; Belknap, Popkin, and 
Channing, of Federal Street; Kirkland, Thacher, and Green- 
wood, of Church Green; Clarke, Wm. Emerson, and Froth- 
ingham, of the First Church ; Eliot and Parkman, of the New 
North; Lathrop and Henry Ware, of the Second Church ; 
Howard and Lowell, of the West Church; Buckminster, 
Everett, and Palfrey, of Brattle Street. And further still we 
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come to names too freshly on our lips, in the way of friendly 
salutation, to admit of public celebration. 

It is an honorable record. I question if any book in any 
department of human activity in New England, not except- 
ing the archives of the State with their illustrious names, can 
furnish a list of more worthy or more influential citizens, 
For a century or more it furnished the presidents of Harvard 
College, and from Cotton Mather to Ezra Stiles Gannett one 
unbroken line of public spirit, religious zeal, educational en- 
terprise, and pious tradition has run on. Who can doubt that 
this rope of many strands has been the very hawser which 
has fastened the ship of State to right counsels, brave en- 
deavors, and great achievements in the organization of a free- 
government? Show me, if you can, any cause of reform or any 
bulwark of civilization for the last century and a half which 
has not drawn its champions and defenders from the very 
churches which compose this charity lecture! Is it the cause 
of learning? Mather and Wadsworth, Colman and Sewall and 
Prince were, in their day, its foremost friends and brightest 
exemplars. Is it Christian charity? Chauncy and West and 
Eliot and Tuckerman stand forth as representative, not ex- 
clusive, of their brethren. Is it social or civil reform? What 
lions for temperance and truth meet us in Channing and 
Pierpont! Is it the cause of letters? From Mather to 
Waldo Emerson is a long and comprehensive chapter in the 
growth of learning, and in its writing the clergymen of the 
charity lecture had the first hand. 

I am not expanding for the sake of eulogy the virtues or 
accomplishments of this illustrious line of the New England 
prophets. Perhaps I go beyond the requirements of my 
theme, however, when I celebrate other merits in these men 
than their Christian charity. But as the beggar in the story 
attaches new value to his gift when he hears that the king 
himself has given it to him, so it enhances the worth of our 
_ contributions to know that they have come from royal men 
in the sphere of philanthropy. 

The methods of this charity were severely simple. You 
have gathered them from the story I have told. A lecture 
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every three months by one of the settled ministers of Boston, 
or some substitute provided by him, followed by a contribu- 
tion, which in turn was divided among the eight churches of 
the association, and distributed among the poor dependents 
of the churches. In the old times this comprehended nearly 
all the poor of the town. But with the lapse of years, and 
the growth of the town from three thousand to as many hun- 
dred thousand, the increase of the unfortunate and needy 
classes, has far outstripped such capacities of relief as the 
charity lecture could afford. We find ourselves standing by 
the cradle of the full grown charity of to-day, and wondering 
if the vast organism of city and state superintendence, 
church relief, society visitation, and private succor, which 
makes Boston pre-eminent among the cities of the Union 
for practical benevolence, can ever have been small enough 
to sleep there. Two hundred pounds every three months, 
from companies of eighty to a hundred people, is the utmost 
the charity lecture has ever produced. To-day its income 
from invested funds, its main source of supply, amounts 


yearly to about the same sum. Divided among the eight 
churches that compose the lecture association, it gives one 
or two hundred dollars yearly to each of them; and this 
money, which includes the contributions taken at the lecture, 
is expended in the care of the poor, as each church finds op- 


portunity. 

The distinguishing feature, therefore, of the once quarterly, 
now the annual, charity lecture is,as I have said at the be- 
ginning, its united administration of charity with the Chris- 
tian motive, and through the instrumentality of the Christian 
Church. This is by no means a peculiar feature. It appears 
in other charities among us, notably in the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches. It has, however, this advantage, 
as some believe, over that association, that the several 
churches distribute in their own capacity the contributions 
resulting from the fund and the annual lecture. 

I have taken pains to review the story of this ancient 
charity as a labor of love and reverence towards those crea- 
tive men who have made us what we of New England are 
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to-day; in all our best capacities, — well knowing that there 
are few of the present day who would accept it as any favor 
to them. We are not yet old enough as a nation to know 
the value of the past. Whether or not any relic of the an- 
cient days will survive the spirit of improvement, as we like to 
call our modern insensibility to time-honored places, cannot 
be told. The old Bridgham house, on Milk Street, went down 
in 1824, to make room for “ modern improvements.” But it 
must have gone by the fire of last year if it had remained to 
that day, for fire has no reverence for things new or old. 
Nothing now remains of the famous old Julien tradition 
but the well-known soup which goes still by this name. 
Of Mr. Williams’ house, in Savage Court, we know nothing. 
The old brick church has gone the way of all things, — that 
is, the way of improvement. The old South, whither the 
charity lecture was removed in 1785, because Faneuil Hall 
was not large enough to accommodate the multitude that 
thronged to it, still stands, but only to entertain the news of 


the day where once the glad news of salvation through the 
charity of God was so gloriously preached. The Town 
House still stands, though threatened on the one hand by 
the ambitious architecture of the new day, anxious to dis- 
play itself at the head of State Street, and on either side 
by the relentless energy of a thronging business thorough- 


fare. - 


But Faneuil Hall survives, and while this cradle of our 
liberties endures, the old charity lecture may find one of its 
early homes, and amid its glorious memories recall the story 
of its centuries of Christian charity. 


“THE enemy approaches while we sleep: not in our active, wak- 
ing moments does he come.” 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


WE enter on the New Year with our best wishes to the 
readers of the Magazine. 2 trust that the coming year 
will be a prosperous year to them all, that health and wealth 
may be granted to them, and, above all the rest, that they may 
be going on into richer experiences, grander truths, more 
gracious and generous acts, and so be fulfilling the truest 
and highest purposes of life. We shall do what we can to 
help them. From promises made to us, we hope to be able 
to enrich our pages with able discussions of some of the 
greatest questions of the day, and at the same time furnish 
the practical lessons and helps in Christian living which may 
make our Magazine a welcome Sunday inmate in many 
homes, awakening a more devout and catholic spirit, helping 


to larger sympathies and a truer and warmer faith, a more 
living habit of prayer and fidelity to God, and a more loving 
sense of obligation to labor and study for the good of man. 


LOUIS JOHN RUDOLPH AGASSIZ. 


The death of this distinguished naturalist is a loss to the 
whole world. He was born in Switzerland, in May, 1807, 
and died in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 14, 1873. It does not 
lie within our-province to give an account either of his life, 
or of the many and valuable contributions which he has 
made to science in his chosen departments. He was un- 
questionably one of the four or five foremost scientific men 
of the present century, inferior to no one in his special prov- 
ince, and superior to all others, with the exception perhaps 
of Humboldt, in breadth of mind, in largeness of culture, 
and especially in the rare characteristic of genius by which, 
in a single lecture,on apparently the most insignificant of 
subjects, he could lay open the laws by which a whole realm 


of nature is governed. 
10 
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The last time we heard him speak was at a meeting of the 
Social Science Association to consider the Higher Education 
of Women. An elaborate address by a very competent 
man introduced the subject, and able and earnest speeches 
were made. But Mr. Agassiz’ rgmarks were those which 
made the strongest impression upon us. They were more 
catholic in spirit. They seemed to go round the subject so 
as to take it in all its bearings. While very decided in his 
views, he was just to the views and motives of others. A 
genial and humorous liberality marked all that he said. It 
was as if a consciousness of power, and of mental and moral 
rectitude, enabled him, with all his earnestness, to treat his 
subject almost in a sportive vein, and to utter his weighty 
words with a charming playfulness and ease. 

The one feature, however, in Mr. Agassiz’ life and teach- 
ings which impressed us most, and which lay at the centre 
of his influence, was the high purpose, the lofty ideal, with 
which he carried on the work of his life. Too many of our 
scientific men catch the money-making mania that rules the 
world, and the lofty aim of science in the search after truth 
is brought down in obedience to some mercenary design. 
The professor, set apart to train our youth in the love and 
pursuit of knowledge, and to hold up to them the high and 
generous aims of a liberal education, sometimes carries the 
tone of the market-place into our highest seminaries of learn- 
ing, and so the office of teacher loses its sacredness. Mr. 
Agassiz never yielded to this temptation. He gave the 
powers of his great mind, and the enthusiasm of his large and 
richly endowed nature, to the study of naturalhistory. He 
recognized everywhere the mind and the hand of God. It 
was motive and reward enough for him to be admitted into 
new fields of knowledge, and in his chosen walk to be allowed 
to lay open to men “things which had been kept secret from 
the foundation of the world.” He felt the sacredness of the 
calling which devolved on him as a searcher after truth. In 
opening, his school, last, summer at Penikese, he bowed his 
head in silent prayer to the unseen Power whose works it 
was his privilege to explore. When, at any time, he found 
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that his discoveries were beginning to have a pecuniary value, 
and he was asked so to direct them and carry them on as to 
secure a pecuniary profit from them, he turned away from 
the suggestion as if his love of truth might be soiled, and 
the elevation of his life-long work lowered, by the admixture 
of some inferior motive. 

We have heard shrewd business men complain of him for 
this very thing, because he would not make his knowledge 
more practical. But what is of practical value? He who 
adds a new luxury to our tables, or a dollar to our income, is 
a practical man. And shall we deny this title, or refuse to 
recognize as a great public benefactor, him who gives us a 
new insight into the laws of nature, who enlarges the sphere 
of human knowledge, and heightens our love and reverence 
for the truth? All honor and praise to the modest student 
of nature, the great teacher, the man of generous and com- 
prehensive aims, who walked in the domain of nature as a 
child in the presence of God, who in his capacious mind had 
room enough for a hearty appreciation of all human interests, 
whose views on all subjects partook of the largeness of his 
mind, and whose life, even more than his knowledge, has been 
an inspiration to thousands of young persons, leading them 
to look reverently and devoutly into the mind of God as they 
find it revealing itself in his works. 

The great lesson which he has taught is, the love of sci- 
ence for its own sake. In his view, the knowledge of the 
works and the laws of God is its own sufficient encourage- 
ment and reward. He could stoop to no inferior motive, nor 
allow science, whose sole aim should be the search after truth, 
to enter the market with a money-making purpose. All 
honor to him for this. And may his spirit be shed abroad 
throughout the world, and students and teachers learn from 
him to see and value as they ought the true dignity and 
greatness of their work. 


HYMNS BY UNITARIANS. 


We are glad to learn that the Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., 
who has paid great attention to the subject, is preparing 
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several essays on Hymns written by Unitarians. This is 
a fertile field of inquiry, and no one is better fitted to ex- 
plore it than Dr. Putnam. We hope to have the privilege of 
publishing at least a portion of these interesting essays in our 
Magazine before they are all published in a volume. 


REV. CHARLES BRIGGS. 


The life of Mr. Briggs, though continued to an advanced 
age, was seldom free from depressing illness. His counte- 
nance was never lighted up with the free glow of health. 
And yet he conscientiously husbanded the sources of 
strength that were within him, and devoted them to worthy 
purposes. Duties, as they arose, claimed and received his 
first and best attentions. Embarrassments, firmly but mildly 
met, were suffered to present no impediments to the progress 
of upright endeavor or of honorable action. Sorrows, deep 
and heavy, were bravely met, and as bravely borne, under 
the blessing of an ever-present and paternal Providence. 
And yet his constitution, weak as it was, never failed to 
honor the demand made upon its capacity. The elements of 
industry, of fortitude, of sympathy, of Christ-like affections, 
were united in the formation of his character. 

Charles Briggs belonged to a family of which, to its honor, 
three members were ministers. He was the son of Rev. 
Ephraim Briggs [H. C. 1764], of Halifax, Mass. He was 
born Jan. 17, 1791, and his death occurred Dec. 17. 1873, 
just eighty-two years and eleven months afterward. It was 
his fortune to acquire some of the principles of an indepen- 
dent manhood in the discipline of adependent childhood. At 
the period of his birth, it seemed to be the appointed order 
of events that the sons of indigent and hard-working clergy- 
men should succeed to the literary and religious honors and 
duties of the high places of society. 

The preparatory studies of Mr. Briggs were pursued at 
Exeter Academy, and in 1811 he was admitted to Harvard 
College, under the auspices of President Kirkland. His un- 
dergraduate ,days witnessed in him a progress in learning 
fully in proportion to his health and his well-grounded ambi- 
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tion. He was graduated in 1815, with distinction, and 
thenceforward regulated all his studies with a view to an ac- 
cepted position in the Christian ministry. A portion of the 
active period of one year after leaving college was occupied 
in the interests of teaching, at the Kent Academy, in Green- 
wich, R.I., and the subsequent year found him engaged as 
a tutor in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. In 1818, he 
availed himself of the advantages that Cambridge afforded, 
and consecrated himself wholly to preparation for the duties 
of the sacred profession. In November of that year, having 
received the usual testimonial from the neighboring associa- 
tion of ministers, he preached his first sermon in the New 
South Church, Boston. On the 28th of April, 1819, he was 
ordained over the First Congregational Society in Lexington 
to the duties appropriate to the Christian ministry. Here he 
engaged the affections of the people of his charge, by the 
simplicity of his teachings in the spirit of his Master, and by 
his sincerity and activity in pastoral offices. His work, how- 
ever, was occasionally interrupted on account of failing health. 
But nevertheless it was by no slight tie that he was held to 
the hearts of his indulgent people. The connection, after a 
relationship of fourteen years, was severed, in the spring of 
1835, by his election to the Secretaryship of the American 
Unitarian Association, and his acceptance of the office. 

For the period of twelve years, he labored faithfully and 
successfully in the cause to which the association was dedi- 
cated. He drew around him, in the performance of his 
duties, by his unassuming and genial manners, the younger 
brethren of the church, and they were fain to accord to him 
in loving respect, because of his age and sympathy, the ap- 
pellation of “ Father.” The reports that he prepared for the 
public meetings of the religious body which he represented 
bear witness to the purity of his mind, to the benignity of 
his heart, and to the spirit of Christ. At the close of this 
service in behalf of a liberal yet sanctifying gospel, he retired 
from all public duties, and sought tranquility and recreation 
in the repose and affections of a new home in Boston High- 
lands. 
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Greatness and goodness in certain conditions may be syn- 
onymous. Greatness separated from goodness is divested of 
its true ethical meaning. But goodness, in its etymological 
sense, signifying truth and purity, life and love, is unchanged 
and unchangeable in its character. The epithet “good” can 
unhesitatingly be applied to him, to whose honor this memoir 
is inscribed. A beautiful and appropriate inscription on the 
monument over his grave would be, “ He trusted in God.” 

Besides the reports which in his official relation were pub- 
lished, only a small number of Mr. Briggs’s occasional dis- 
courses have been printed. 

In August, 1820, Mr. Briggs was married to Eliza, 
daughter of Wanton Casey, of East Greenwich, RI. <A 
family of four children for a long period opened to him a rich 
source of happiness. The death of an only son, at the 
promising age of fourteen, overwhelmed his heart with grief, 
and brought him to a nearer and closer study of the charac- 
ter of God as his Father. His wife, who had been the com- 


panion of his joys and his sorrows, was called, by death, to 
resign the place she had so faithfully and gently filled, in 
November, 1862. Three daughters survive to give expres- 
sion to the love and honor with which they cherish the mem- 
ory of their father. 


“¢ And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be destroyed.” 
R. M. H. 


CONGRESS. 


It is really a relief to the country that Congress should ad- 
journ so soon. In the few days while they were in session, 
members of the House of Representatives did enough to ex- 
cite disgust, humiliation and scorn, as well as indignation and 
sorrow, in the mind of every patriot in the land. Do our na- 
tional legislators, whom the people have chosen to make wise 
and just laws, suppose that their constituents can take any 
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satisfaction in their personal attacks upon one another, car- 
ried on in the display of a temper and in language that would 
disgrace the spectators in a cock-fight ? This thing has been 
carried far enough. No matter what party these men belong 
to; they are a disgrace to the nation which they represent. 
The sooner they are repudiated, and sent back into the walks 
of private life, the better. The abler, stronger, wiser men 
whom we have in Congress should unite together and make 
their influence felt. 

We have been Republicans from the beginning. They 
have done a great work. But when men begin to appeal to 
their past lives as a justification of their present conduct, 
they show that they are on the downward path. Supreme 
power has a tendency to corrupt the purest political party in 
a few years. The worst men, by their selfish grasping, seize 
on the best places, and demoralize all around them. The 
time has come for the people of the United States to de- 
mand a new order of things, and, first of all, to require integ- 
rity of character as well as ability in their law-makers and 
rulers. Even our President does not seem to have an ade- 
quate idea of what is due to the great office which he holds. 
The ideal of dignity and honor and spotless integrity, which 
ought to fill and animate the high-places of the nation, and 
secure the confidence and respect of the people, seems to 
have no recognized existence in Washington. The worst 
men seem to be those whose counsels are most sought after. 
There are able and honorable men there,— men who are 
known and honored throughout the land. Why are they 
kept in the background? Why should a fourth-rate lawyer, 
whom nobody had ever heard of outside of his own clique four 
years ago, be nominated for the highest judicial office in the 
world, while great jurists and lawyers, whose opinions al- 
ready have the weight and authority of judicial decisions, are 
known to every distinguished lawyer, and to the people of 
this country? We trust that those who have the power to 
check this evil tendency will use it firmly, certain that the 
people will sustain them in the end. 
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THEORY OF EVOLUTION.—*“THE LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN.” 


We were rather sharply reprimanded by some caustic 
friend in “ The Liberal Christian,” a week or two ago, for say- 
ing that we have no special interest in the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. Perhaps we deserve the rebuke. The doc- 
trine of evolution is unquestionably one of the great philo- 
sophical theories of the day, and as such is a matter full of in- 
terest to scientific and intelligent men. So are many ques- 
tions of zodlogy and astronomy matters of extreme interest 
to the human mind. But in our capacity, as editor of a 
Religious Magazine, we take no interest in them, because 
they have nothing to do, or only a remote connection, with 
the subjects which we are here to discuss. We have not, 
and are not expected to have, the scientific knowledge and 
ability to discuss them wisely, or to sit in judgment upon 
them. Our philosophy of religion and especially of Chris- 
tianity, is entirely independent of the Darwinian theory. No 
view of Christian doctrine or Biblical interpretation that we 
hold to, no question of faith, of practical Christianity or 
morals, would be at all affected by our receiving or rejecting 
the theory of evolution. And therefore in our religious, and 
especially our Christian, inquiries, it is a matter of no sort of 
consequence or interest to us. 

We were very much interested in Mr. Calthrop’s address 
on account of its vigor, and because of the religious spirit 
which ran through it ; and we enjoyed Dr. Stebbins’s able re- 
joinder to it, because it seemed to us needed in order to 
qualify the somewhat sweeping assertions in the previous 
article. As a matter of science the question is a very inter- 
esting one. If the doctrine should ever be established (as it 
certainly is not yet), it will be one of the grandest generaliza- 
tions ever reached by the human mind. And there are 
many persons ready and eager to adopt it for no other rea- 
son than because they believe that, by showing indications 
of an impersonal creative power, it would be fatal to Chris- 
tianity and to the belief in a personal God. We do not 
sympathize with these men in the interest which they take 
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in the matter, simply because Christianity, as we understand 
it, whether in its proofs, its doctrine, or its duties, is not in 
the slightest degree to be affected by the decision at which 
scientific men may arrive on the subject. As a Christian 
believer, and the conductor of a Christian Journal, we take no 
interest in it, because it has nothing to do with our religious 
faith or practice. 


THREE SERMONS. 


I. MR. AGASSIZ. 


“The Boston Daily Advertiser,” of December 22, contains 
reports of three remarkable sermons preached the day before. 
The first was by Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, and gives 
a striking and beautiful account of Mr. Agassiz. We take 
from it a few sentences :— 


“Tf all things subsist by the word of God, the keen and subtle 
intellect must be supplemented by the loyal and worshipful heart, 
before it can hope to interpret that word aright. It is because such 
a mind has passed to a higher service, and such a heart no longer 
throbs on earth, that our sanctuary bears these tokens of a sincere 
and deep sorrow, that our university, our community, our country, 
mourns. One has been taken from us whom we have owned as a 
chief among us, whose genius has been our wealth, his eloquence 
our inspiration, his warm and generous sympathy, his cordial help- 
fulness, his guileless simplicity and frankness, the grace, the beauty, 
the loftiness of his spirit, our perpetual joy. He has passed from 
us, not as we would have hoped, when his life-work had been 
crowned by the full term of active service, and he had gathered in 
the harvest whose sheaves have grown and ripened under his cul- 
ture, but in what we had too proudly deemed the high noon of his 
vigor and usefulness ; for we had taken too little note of the turn- 
ing shadows of his declining day. He has gone when in the ranks 
of liberal culture the anxious question passes round, ‘Who can fill 
his place, and take up his burden?’ Yet death ripens the living. 
The spirit exhaled kindles surviving souls, and though one no can 
reproduce what we have seen in him, let us hope that the trust 
which he fulfilled so nobly will be assumed by not a few, who, 
though it be with unequal step, will follow where he has led with a 
kindred enthusiasm and a self-denial not unlike his. 

II 
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“Tt is difficult to name a department of natural science in which 
he has not left his enduring record. 

“T should do injustice to his memory were I to speak merely of 
such services as will have their chief recognition among men of 
science. In no respect does he merit grateful commemoration 
more than in his indefatigable labors for the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge and general education among all classes and conditions of 
men. Much of his time and strength, his best powers, his most win- 
ning eloquence, have been given to popular education, to the instruc- 
tion of the teachers of our public schools, to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among farmers, mechanics, and artisans, It must have been 
in utter weariness and exhaustion, and with the consciousness of 
some fearful crisis close impending, that he addressed those agri- 
culturists at Fitchburg with all his wonted energy and fervor, thus 
lending his last active service to that generous propagandism which 
had become a pervading —I might say even the chief element — 
in all the plans and labors of his later years. His generosity thus 
manifested for the public welfare was ever shown to his individual 
pupils, who have found in him unwavering patience, forbearance, 
kindness, helpfulness. All over the country are professors and 
teachers of science who owe to him often the initial purpose, and, 
when not so, the direction of the persistent and successful industry 
by which they have fitted themselves for distinguished usefulness 
and growing eminence; so that in the whole scientific culture of 
our land, his spirit will still live and work, and the impulse which 
he has given will be prolonged and reiterated in coming genera- 
tions. Those who knew him need not that I should say how 
closely those disinterested services to the public, to his pupils, to 
all whom he would benefit, accorded with his whole spirit and 
character, as manifested in the intimacies of society and in the 
social relations of friendship and kindred. No man could have 
been more thoroughly unselfish, none could have had or desired 
warmer friends. Genial in all his intercourse, impulsive in deed, 
but with impulses always on the generous side, with conversational 
powers that sustained an unflagging interest in his hearers, with 
wonderful versatility of adaptation, in the best sense capable of 
becoming all things to all men, he left, wherever he went, grateful 
memories, won the affectionate regard, not only of those on his own 
social plane, but of all with whom he came into relations, however 
transient. 
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“T cannot close this hasty and inadequate, yet fervent and 
hearty, tribute without recalling to your memory the reverent spirit 
in which he pursued his scientific labors. Nearly forty years ago, 
in his first great work on fossil fishes, in developing his principle 
of classification he wrote, ‘An invisible thread in all ages runs 
through this immense diversity, exhibiting as a general result the 
fact that there is a continual progress in development ending in 
man. The four classes of vertebrates present the intermediate 
steps and the invertebrates a constant accessory accompaniment. 
Have we not here an immense mind, as powerful as prolific, the 
acts of an intelligence as sublime as provident, the marks of a 
goodness as infinite as wise, the most palpable demonstration of 
the existance of a personal God, the author of all things, ruler of 
the universe, and dispenser of all good? This at least is what I 
read in the works of creation.’ But it is what he ever read and 
read with profound awe and admiration. To this exalted faith he 
was invincibly loyal. The laws of nature were to him the eternal 
word of God. His repugnance to Darwinism grew in a great part 
from his apprehension of its atheistical tendency; an apprehension 
which at best I cannot share, for I forget not that those theories 
now in the ascendent are adopted by not a few determined Chris- 
tian men; and while they seem to me not only unproved but un- 
provable, I could deem them truth without parting with one iota 
of my faith in God and Christ. Yet I can best sympathize most 
heartily with him in the spirit with which he resisted what seemed 
to him to lessen the majesty of the Master and supporter of the 
universe. Nor was his a mere theoretical faith. His whole life, 
in its pervading spirit of service, in its fidelity to arduous duties, 
in its simplicity and truthfulness, bespoke one who was sincerely 
fulfilling a mission from God to his fellow men. 

“We mourn his departure as an irreparable loss, yet is there 
not ground for thankfulness that he was taken from us while we 
could lament his removal? That he was spared the slow decay in 
living death which added years might have brought? That with 
merciful suddenness, in the fair bloom of his life, he was’ translated 
to a higher sphere of action? God comfort and help those whose 
homes and hearts he has left desolate, and grant them that nearer 
fellowship with the vast gathering company of kindred in heaven, 
in which alone they can find consolation and peace. ‘The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth ; man cometh forth as a flower and is 
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cut down; he withereth as the grass, but the word of God shall 
stand forever.’ All that is wrought for truth shall endure, and 
they who have wrought for the truth if they die, shall yet live. 
They that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
and as the stars forever and ever. 


II. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


In the Church of the Disciples Rev. Edward E. Hale gave 
a Lecture on the Church, in which he maintained that while 
Christ maintained a new order of social life, the Christian 
Commonwealth, he established no specific church order. 


“He did say, as he was bidding his apostles good-by, what 
would always be the test of man’s discipleship, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ 
That test is a perfect type of his system as it is a perfect key to it. 
People cannot get away from it if they try. Noone man makes a 
language. So long as he goes on loving his fellow-men, comfort- 
ing their sorrows, feeding their hunger, and teaching their ignor- 
ance, men will know that he is a disciple of Jesus Christ and will 
be very apt to say so. I believe I may without impropriety allude 
to the great heretic of Brooklyn. If he perseveres in doing unto 
others as his Saviour would have done, if when he is reviled he 
reviles not again, if when an old friend turns against him he has no 
word of anger for that friend, if he relies on his own character to 
sustain itself, and refuses to prosecute anybody else by way of sav- 
ing his own repute, if he can live in love with the churches around 
him, and people who abuse him — why, men will know he is a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, and they will know it with a certainty which 
no decision of council nor the verdict of any conclave would give 
them ; ‘for by this shall men know ye as my disciples —if ye love 
one another.’ The plan of Christ relied on the union of his dis- 
ciples. This union was a union of affection, not of selfishness ; it 
was — as we say —a matter of heart and not of the head. It is 
not-a mere code of behavior, so much washing of hands and so 
much fringe on the clothes. It is a system of living together. It 
is this common life, this union in faith, union in prayer, union in 
effort, which makes half a dozen women sewing on worn-out tunics 
for the poor people in Joppa a stronger power than Philo lecturing 
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on philosophy in Alexandria. The women were together ; Philo 
was alone. 

“ And if any man ask me, Why as a matter of fact I am enrolled 
among the Independent Congregationalists of New England? I 
say it is because there I have the best chance to speak, and the 
best place to work, for the coming of the kingdom and the build- 
ing up of the commonwealth of Christ. The best chance to 
speak ; as it happens my business, in a measure, is to speak. Well, 
I can say what I choose, and. no synod, no consociation, or bishop 
or vicar holds me to account for what I say. If any man wants to 
reply, he may reply. But in the open order of Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists there is no ecclesiastical power which can censure. 
The best chance to work. For nobody bids me ‘Go here,’ ‘Go 
there,’ ‘Meet here,’ ‘Try this,’ or ‘Try that.’ But the eternal 
Vicar speaking at the moment day opens upon me in the morning, 
and speaking still when sleep closes my eyes as night comes on, 
bids me put my hand to the duty taught me, and as God’s child do 
that duty well. In the fellowship of these churches of ours your 
daily duty is your daily ritual. And I claim for our fellowship 
that in this perfect freedom you come closest to God and hear his 
whisper most distinctly because we do not have to construe it from 
the canon of this council, or the decision of that assembly. I 
claim that you come nearer to man because you have no disguise 
of uniform or armor, of rank or of sect; and I claim that those 
who see God thus, and see man thus, live most simply and easily 
in the spiritual life, know and trust more readily in the law of our 
infinite heaven. I claim that the simple order of a church with- 
out a creed gives a man the best chance for faith and love and 
hope. 


III. THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


The third sermon of which a report is given in “ The Ad- 
vertiser” was preached in the West Church (Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol), on the Landing of the Pilgrims, by the Rev. Frederic 
H. Hedge, D.D. 


“He said that the annals of the year 1620 contained among 
other items the brief statement of this event, which attracted no 
attention outside of the circle specially concerned. The first 
weekly newspaper in England was not printed until two years after, 
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but had there been any newspapers they would have regarded this 
as of no import, though it was the greatest event of the seventeenth 
century. Europe was at the time convulsed by the conflict between 
the Roman and the Protestant religions. In Germany the thirty 
years’ war was raging. This year had witnessed the first successes 
of the Catholic arms, and a few days before the landing at Ply- 
mouth occurred the battle of Prague, when the Catholic powers re- 
covered the land where the light of the Reformation first dawned. 
The battle of Prague appeared then to be the most important event 
of the century, but the landing of the Pilgrims was far greater ; it 
was a triumph of Protestantism, and the beginning of a long se- 
ries of triumphs. The beginning of an nation’s history is always a 
topic of curious interest. Such is history, sowed in weakness, 
raised in glory ; beginning in private enterprise, culminating in a 
nation. A ship’s company tossed by a wilderness of waters to a 
wilderness of land, — how often has this story been told! We step 
from ship to ship, from Noah’s ark to the Mayflower, but none in 
weight and extent of results can be compared to that perilous 
voyage, where they carried the kingdom of God in their hearts and 
these United States in their loins. This is a subject too sumblime 
for poetry. Of all ships which have ever given their prows to the 
surge on any terrestrial sea, that crazy barque Mayflower was the 
most richly laden since the mythical one stranded on Ararat. All 
the religious freedom of these United States was in the invoice 
of that ship. All the qualities which have made New England 
famous came in the Mayflower’s bosom. Carlyle speaks of the 
ship which, with its cargo of Saxons, came from the mouth of the 
Elbe to the mouth of the Thames. The Pilgrim ship brought the 
same qualities brought by this Saxon barque, matured by one 
thousand years’ discipline, civil liberty, ecclesiastical independence 
and spiritual insight. They landed wide of their destination. 
“The Puritans brought liberty and also law and self-command 
and obedience. Another thing which they brought was the family. 
This was an exceptional case in the founding of colonies. Singu- 
larly, the same year, cargoes of young woman were sent to the el- 
der colony of Jamestown to be sold as wives to the settlers. From 
such conditions as these Virginia society grew. But the family was 
from the first the keystone of New England society. The Puritans 
brought a deeply religious spirit. Others brought religious uses and 
convictions. This was not the first attempt to colonize New Eng- 
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land. But in a year Popham’s colony, at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, returned to England like scared children to their mother. The 
reason of this failure was the motive which formed the colony. But 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth remained with hunger and cold before 
them. Not one went back who had set his hand to this plowing. 
Such was the difference between enterprise founded in faith and 
natural gain. The charge of bigotry which had been brought 
against the Puritans the preacher did not refute. He would rejoice 
in it. They were bigots. Bigotry means strength, endurance, final 
perserverance. ‘They were bigots ; but what would ye have,— spir- 
itual indifference, philosophical dilettanteism, what we call ‘free re- 
ligion?’ On such foundations no church can be founded. But 
Puritanism was not all bigotry. It developed religious independ- 
ence, and from it sprang the liberal faith of our communion. The 
old Puritan churches were unhampered by creeds, and they are now 
the Unitaritan churches of New England Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, has just vindicated its right to its name by resenting the 
interference of other churches — interference which tends directly 
to Rome. The analogy of history forbids us to suppose that the 
Puritan stock will quite subdue the world. Nature permits no mo- 
nopoly of her methods. Education involves many methods, and 
the mission of Puritanism in America is not final. Political eman- 
cipation was the gift of the Puritans to the race. Whether social 
emancipation is to follow remains to be seen, ‘That great problem 
is to be solved — not like other great problems, not by force, but 
by growth; not by revolution, but by evolution. One body and 
many members.’ This is the paradigm set for us. This is the sum- 
mation long foretold and long postponed, when there shall be suff- 
rage neither male nor female, but all parts shall act in harmony, one 
with the other. This is the only satisfactory account of the end of 
man. At present we know it only as a dream, but the dreams of 
philanthropy are the oracles of God.” 





“THE pure white hand of faith lifts the curtain of night, and 
shows our feeble vision a golden glowing morn.” 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE PuLpits oF JoHN Knox, those in which he thundered and 
lightened, are preserved as relics. There is one in the Edinburgh 
Museum, and another at Sterling Castle, which once belonged to 
the chapel. They are of plain board, with the paint partly worn 
off. How he appeard in them we have a single graphic description 
from a reporter of those times who went to hear him. It was in 
the last stage of his life, and while he was suffering from bodily 
weakness, though none of his fire and force was abated. He was 
decidedly sensational, if that means taking his hearers by storm. 
Our reporter is James Melville, then a student at college, after- 
wards a minister of the Scottish Kirk. He says, “Of all the bene- 
fits I had that year (1571) was the coming of that most notable 
prophet and apostle of our nation, Mr. John Knox, to St. Andrews, 
who, by reason of the queen’s faction occupying the castle and town 
of Edinburgh, was compelled to remove therefrom, with a number 
of the best and choicest, to come to St. Andrews. I heard him 
teach there the prophecies of Daniel, that summer and winter fol- 
lowing. I had my pen and my little book, and took away such 
things as I could comprehend. In the opening up of his text, he 
was moderate the space of half an hour. But when he entered to 
the application, he made me so to thrill and tremble I could not 
hold a pen to write. He was very weak. I saw him every day of 
his doctrine go pulie and fear (slowly and wearily) with a furring of 
marticks about his neck, a staff in one hand, and gude godlie Rich- 
ard Ballenden, his servant, holding up the othér armpit from the 
abbey to the parish kirk; and by the said Richard and another 
servant lifted up into the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his 
first entry ; but ere he had done with his sermon he was so active 
and vigorous that he was like to ding the pulpit in blaids, and fly 
out of it.” 

The pulpits which I saw were not “dinged in blaids” (beat in 
pieces), but looked well banged and pounded. We get a wrong 
impression of Knox if we suppose from his power that he was 
gigantic or able-bodied. He was small in stature and was always 
of infirm health, but illustrates the truth, that deep and burning 
convictions may electrify the whole physical man and compel it to 
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the service of the soul. Modern history and research do away 
with a great deal of false report and rumor which had gathered 
about the name of the great Reformer of the north ; and they show 
him not a fanatic, but a man of far-seeing statesmanship, so true 
that it bordered on prophecy. He has no stone monument, but 
near St. Giles Church, Edinburgh, and almost under the pulpit 
window where he thundred, the two letters, I. K., are chiselled in the 
stone pavement beneath which his remains rest. His monument 
is the Scotland of to-day redeemed from priestcraft and tyranny. 


Henry Warp BEECHER stands in a position which we should 
like exceedingly to see him relieved from. His reputation asa 
man and a Christian is the property of the church universal and of 
the nation, and any cloud upon it we regard as a public calamity. 
His influence for freedom, for humanity and for spiritual Chris- 
tianity has been of priceless value, and it would be an unspeakable 
loss to have it impaired. But he declines all investigation. 

He falls back on the independency of the Plymouth Church. 
That church, it seems, is not a Congregational Church. Congrega- 
tionalism is not church isolation, but church equality. It acknowl- 
edges and preserves a bond of church fellowship, holding churches 
together in one communion and having concert of action and a com- 
mon evangelical faith. They hold themselves responsible all for 
each and each for all. If any church departs from that faith or sup- 
ports a ministry that violates it, the other churches collectively and 
as one body can withdraw fellowship from it after first “laboring ” 
with it. There their power ends. They cannot lord it over the 
heretical church or discipline its members or its pastor. They can. 
only exclude it, leave it outside and let it alone. Independency 
on the other hand is church isolation. It owns no denominational 
ties except those which hold it alike to all denominations. The 
Othodox churches in Massachusetts are congregational. The 
Unitarian churches are independent. Each of the latter holds it- 
self responsible to the Head of the church alone, and holds that 
no churches are responsible for it, and therefore that disclaimers 
of the faith of any other church or withdrawment of fellowship 
from it are out of place. Mr. Beecher and his church take pre- 
cisely the position which the Unitarian churches maintain. But 
even so as an individual concern he can clear his own reputation 
from the damage of false accusation ; or his church can do it or 
insist that it shall be done. For the distinction between congrega- 
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tionalism and independency see Cumming’s “ Congregational Dic- 
tionary.” 


Doctors DISAGREE, and so experience and common sense must 
decide between them. “ Hall’s Journal of Health” says, “Don’t 
sleep in cold air. Don’t open your window so as to breathe the 
night air. Better be sick by breathing close air, than die by sleep- 
ing in cold air.” On the other hand, Mr. Louis W. Leeds says in 
the Sanitarian, “Where the body is kept warm and pure air only 
inhaled there is not one particle more danger of taking cold in 
sleeping between two open windows all the year round, than there 
is of taking cold in riding in an open sleigh when thoroughly warm 
by wrapping of furs and robes.” Look well to the feet and the 
back, he says, and keep them warm, and no matter how much cold 
air you breathe if it is pure. No matter if you sleep on the house- 
tops, if only you keep the body warm and dry. Sleep in rooms 
open, well aired and sunned, and use blankets instead of coal, and 
he says you may live an hundred years, — of course all other sani- 
tary conditions on your part and that of your forefathers being 
complied with. For ourselves we repudiate Dr. Hall, and vote for 
the cool pure air, made fresh by ventilation all night, never heated 
by stoves and furnaces unless it gets too near zero. To breathe air 
over two or three times, is nearly as bad as drinking bad whiskey. 
It demoralizes spirit as well as body. To breathe it fresh from the 
hand of him who pours it out, helps to oxygenize not only the 
natural but moral man. Invalids of course are excepted. 


BrotuHers HALE AND BarTOL are annoyed by people who “ fish 
with literary hooks,” as Hood says; in other words, who borrow 
books and forget to return them. Mr. Hale has five hundred of 
these “Itttle wanderers ” who have travelled abroad, and are un- 
able to find their way home again. It is an old complaint and 
shows the need of a new application of the moral law. Hood 
made the same lamentation, and I was about quoting him for the 
consolation of our afflicted brethren, and as an appeal to the sleepy 
consciences, when, lo! a part of my Hood was missing, having 
gone on some journey never to return. But in this strain as I re- 
member was his lamentation : — 


“ How hard it is that those who wish 
To lend, not lose, their books, 
Are snared by anglers, — folks that fish 
With literary, hooks. 
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*¢ Here in the cold I seem to sit, 
My Spencer is withdrawn ; 

And ever since I lost my Foote 
My Bunyan has been gone. 


“They picked my Locke, — to me far more 
Than any patent worth, — 
And now my losses I deplore 
Without a Home on earth. 


“ My life is ebbing fast away, — 
I suffer from these shocks, — 
For though I’ve put a lock on Gray, 
There’s gray upon my locks.” 


A Most VALuaBLE TESTIMONY, as to the effects of co-educa- 
tion, or subjecting boys and girls to the same courses and methods 
of study, comes from a teacher in Framingham, whom we take to 
be the lady at the head of the Normal School. She says, “I have 
taught for more than thirty years ; more than half of this work has 
been in mixed schools, from the primary to the high school, and 
from year to year my conviction has grown stronger and stronger, 
that girls cannot endure the continuous study that boys thrive un- 
der.” The fact that girls seem healthy and vigorous while in the 
school is no test of the system of co-education, for that very ap- 
pearance may arise from the fact that the girls are drawing upon a 
nerve-strength whose exhaustion they will feel afterwards. The 
writer says again, “I have been painfully disappointed in the break- 
ing down of young women after leaving school who seemed to be 
well at graduation, but who proved unable to bear the strain of 
after work.” And she adds very significantly, ‘I have thought I 
perceived the same nervous strain in many of the written and spoken 
words of women on this as well as on other subjects.” Pray get the 
whole article and read it, — all parents, teachers and young women ! 
You will find it in “The Transcript,” of December 15. It is full 
of good sense, that comes from long experience told without any 
foolish partizan feeling on “the woman question.” 


DRAWING OUT, some say, is what education means. But you can- 
not draw out of a man or boy what the Creator never put into him. 
Don’t educate him for the pulpit because he is a dullard, or send 
him to college because he is too lazy to work. He should learn to 
work before he goes to college, or he wifl not be likely to work 
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afterward. As fast as the faculties unfold, physical or mental, give 
them something useful to do, and so draw out what is in him. If 
there is gold in him that will come ; if silver, that ; if lead, that ; 
if iron, that ; and on the whole lead and iron are the more valuable 
metals. Somebody, we know not who, has put this doctrine into 
sensible verse, which has floated into our “ Readings”: — 


“IT ISN'T ALL IN BRINGING UP.” 


“Tt isn’t all in ‘ bringing up,’ 

Let folks say what they will ; 

To silver scour a pewter cup — 
It will be pewter still. 

E’en as of old wise Solomon, 
Who said ‘train up a child,’ 

If I mistake not had a son 
Proved rattle brained and wild ! 


“ A man of mark who fain would pass 

For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of a son, 
And bring him up full grand: ! ( 

May give him all the wealth of lore, 
Of college and of school, 

But after all may make no more 
Than just a decent fool. 


“ Another, raised by penury 

Upon her bitter bread, 

Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good to heaven may tread. 

He’s got a spark of nature’s light, 
He'll fan it to a flame, 

Till in its burning letters bright, 
The world may read his name. 


“ If it were all in ‘bringing up,’ 
In counsel and restraint, 
Such rascals had been honest men — 
I’d been myself a saint. 
O! it isn’t all in ‘ bringing up,’ 
Let folks say what they will! 
Neglect may dim a silver cup — 
It will be silver still.” 


THE TRIBUTE To Pror. Acassiz, written by Longfellow, and 
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read at a dinner tendered to Agassiz on his fiftieth birth-day, re- 
markable alike for its simplicity and truthful portraiture of charac- 
ter, may be read to-day, though with moistened eyes : — 


“It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


“ And nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying ‘ Here is a story-book, 
Thy Father has written for thee. 


‘**¢ Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘In the regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God.’ 


“‘ And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


“ So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 
Though at times his heart beats wild, 
For the beautyful Pays de Vaud. 


“ Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaziers clear and cold. 


“ And the mother at home says ‘ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy will not return.” 


But the boy Aas returned. It was growing late and mother and 
child are together again in a “beautiful Pays de Vaud,” where 
there is no fading of the flowers, and where “the manuscript of 
God,” whose wonderful stories the child so loved to read, may be 
interpreted with still more unclouded vision and still more glorious 
illuminations. 
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THE LIFE oF JOHN WarREN, M.D., Surgeon-General during the 
War of the Revolution, first Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in Harvard College, &c. By Edward Warren, M.D., author of 
“The Life of Dr. John C. Warren.” Boston: Noyes, Holmes, 
& Co. 1873. 

We regard this as a very valuable book. Dr. John Warren was 
one of the ablest and most distinguished men of his generation. 
No one can look at his engraved portrait in this volume without 
feeling that he was made up of the firmest elements of mind and 
character. He was born in 1753, graduated at Harvard College in 
1771, and died in 1815. He studied medicine with Joseph War- 
ren, and began the practice of it in Salem. He entered, with all 
the ardor of his powerfully impulsive and self-forgetting nature, 
into the earliest movements against the unjust action of the British 
government, and for our national independence. His own enthu- 
siasm was stimulated by the death of his brother, Gen. Joseph 
Warren, at Bunker Hill. We catch, in these memoirs, something 
of the spirit of those times. Here is an account of his feelings 
when he first visited Bunker Hill after the battle, and before the 
body of his brother had been found: “The scene was inexpressi- 
bly solemn. When I considered that, perhaps, whilst I was mus- 
ing on the objects around me, I might be standing over the remains 
of a dear brother, whose blood had stained these hallowed walks, 
with what veneration did it inspire me! How many endearing 
scenes of fraternal friendship, now past and gone forever, presented 
themselves to my view! But it is enough. Oh, may our arms be 
strengthened to fight the battles of our God!” In that spirit he 
gave himself to his country and to every good work. 

The different experiences through which he passed, as a citizen 
of the United States and of Boston, as a physician and surgeon, 
as a member of society and alive to all its best interests, are here 
brought before us, and we see how he met the different calls and 
emergencies of the times, taking his place among the foremost 
men of his time, and having always a leading part in every great 
measure that looked to the public or private well-being of the 
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community. He was hardly second to any one in what he did to 
create and sustain here a high standard of public duty, and a sen- 
sitive regard to personal integrity and honor. 

The materials for setting before us his individual characteristics 
are not perhaps very abundant, but after finishing the book we feel 
that we have been made acquainted with a man all alive with facul- 
ties devoted to the good of others, —a man of genius in his pro- 
fession, a man of boundless activity in every direction, a man of 
warm and chivalrous affections, whom no thought of self could 
ever turn aside from the path of duty. It is a book which we can 
heartily commend to young men. 

The author has done his work with great fidelity and skill, and 
with a full knowledge of his subject in its many departments. On 
page 503, however, there is an error so obvious that it would seem 
as if one name must have been substituted for another by some 
accident. The Hartford Convention, it is there said, was first sug- 
gested in Dr. Warren’s parlor, where eminent patriots “met almost 
daily to bring in the news, and comment on the state of the times.” 
Among the eminent men who were in the habit of meeting there at 
that time —that is, in 1814— John Quincy Adams is mentioned. 
But from 1809 to 1817 Mr. Adams was in Europe, and during all 
that time he belonged to the Democratic party, which was practi- 
cally opposed to Dr. Warren and his friends. At an earlier period, 
between 1803 and 1807, Mr. Adams may have been among the 
able men, and the personal and political friends, who were gladly 
welcomed to their home by Dr. and Mrs. Warren. 


ComMON SENSE IN RELIGION. A Series of Essays. By James 

Freeman Clarke. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

No living writer has done more than Dr. Clarke to bring Chris- 
tianity within the reach of thinking minds; and no one of his 
works, we think, is better fitted to accomplish this end than the 
work before us. Perhaps he attaches too little importance to doc- 
trines — that is, to Christian truths —as helps in the best Chris- 
tian work and culture. Both he and our friend Edward Everett 
Hale, with their uncommon powers as Christian workers, are a lit- 
tle in danger of losing sight of the great office of Christian truth in 
educating and training the world by Christian living. “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth.” Truth in the mind, love in 
the heart, work for the hands, — these are the grand trio, truth at 
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the head, which are to advance the kingdom of heaven till it has 
overcome all other kingdoms, and subdued them to its temper. 

Dr. Clarke’s new book is one which we most heartily commend 
as in itself an admirable illustration of its subject. It is full of 
wisdom, and applies it with remarkable force to the most important 
and interesting subjects that present themselves to the human 
mind. We believe that thousands of earnest seekers after “the 
way, the truth, and the life,” will find in it comfort, guidance, and 
encouragement. It is one of the few religious books that we 
should rejoice to put into the hands of educated young men, being 
sure that it would prove a decided help and advantage to them. 


INGRABAN. The Second Novel of a series entitled “Our Fore- 
fathers.” By Gustav Feeytag. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Malcom. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This novel is based on scenes in the life of a Christian bishop of 
the eighth century in his attempts to plant the banner of Christiani- 
ty among the rough and warlike people of Germany. It is not espe- 
cially attractive as a story, but is interesting as reproducing a pic- 
ture of times so unlike our own. 


THE PROPHET OF THE HicHEst. By Rev. Nahum Gale, D. D. 
Published for the American Tract Society. Hurd & Houghton: 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

This is an attempt to weave with the account of John the Bap- 
tist, as told in the New Testament, such illustrative, historical, and 
geographical information, and such comments of the author as to 
present a connected picture of the man, and make the story of his life 
and mission more interesting and edifying. The attempt is moder- 
ately successful. 


Ruopa THOoRNTON’s GirLHoop. By Mrs. Mary E. Pratt. Illustrated 
by C. G. Bush. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is a well meant book, but it is the product of a mind of not 
much delicacy nor wise judgment in the choice of subjects for chil- 
dren, and the manner of treating them so as to create an elevated 
impression. 


THE Risinc Faitu. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
To be reviewed in the next number. 








